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FEATURES OF THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 

Fodder Pulling Foolish Waste of Labor.—AlI- 
though stalks and blades represent half the value 
of the corn plant, it would be better, says Dr. 
sutler, to let all this rot than pull fodder at the 
time it is usually done. Read his reasons. Page §. 

South Carolina Farming Progress.—The Editor 
reports what he saw and heard at the State Farm- 
er’s Institute at Clemson College. Page 9. 

The Open Furrow Method of Sowing Oats.— 
The advantages of the system outlined and some 
objections answered by a Mecklenburg correspond- 
ent. Page 2. 

Success in Cotton Farming.—Mr. 8S. H. Hobbs 
inakes many helpful suggestions—especially about 
seed selection. Page 3. 

Independent Tobacco Factories.—The Farmers’ 
Protective Association is endeavoring to raise 
$100,000 for this purpose, and to this end an ad- 
dress to the North Carolina growers has been is- 
sued. Page 10. 





THE FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


The North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance is 
holding its annual'session this week at Headquar- 
ters near Hillsboro. We regret that owing to our 
absence last week an earlier notice of the meet- 
ing was not made. The Order has had a good 
year—as it could hardly have had otherwise with 
such officers as President Graham, Lecturer Cates, 
Secretary Parker, and the efficient Executive Com- 
mittee. A full report of its proceedings will ap. 
pear in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 








NOW IS YOUR TIME TO KICK. 


In the rush of adding several thousand names 
to our subscription list last winter, and in the 
double-trouble which came to us through the mis- 
carriage of our type by the railroads, a consider- 
able number of mistakes were natural and un- 
avoidable. So far as our records show, all these 
have been corrected, but we fear that some of our 
friends may be bearing ill-will against us and not 
doing us the justice to tell us about it and so giv- 
ing us a chance to set things right. 

Let us say then once for all, that we are not 
cnly willing to correct mistakes, but we are more 
anxious to correct them than you are to have 
them corrected; and if you have any fault to find 
with our business department, for Heaven’s sake 
sit down and write us about it right away. 

Don’t wait. This is the dull season now, and 
we have plenty of time to set our house in order, 
and we want to do it. 

If you failed to get credit, if your name isn’t 
right, if your address is wrong, or if you know 
anybody who has subscribed and failed to get 
his paper, or if there is any other%reason under 
the sun why you wish to kick and kick hard, 
don’t, please don’t, wait until you get a dun, and 
then get mad and shock the Recording Angel and 
all his stenographers, but sit down at once and 
tell us just exactly what you have against us, and 
we’ll do the square thing. 

We don’t want a single dissatisfied subscriber— 





and we shall not have, if any reasonable effort can 
remove the dissatisfaction. 

Sit down, we say, and write us all about it, and 
be sure to write your name plainly and give your 
full address. If you have written before and fail- 
ed to get attention, the fault may have been here. 





The Year Book for 1905—Get a Copy. 


The Year-book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1905 has recently been issued, 
and contains a great deal of matter of very great 
interest and importance to every one of our read- 
ers. It is a volume of eight hundred pages, com- 
prising articles written by experts on a great 
variety of subjects, and in addition the statistics 
of farm production, whether of grains, grasses, 
or live stock. 

Inasmuch as any of our readers can obtain 
this volume by application to their member of 
Congress, until the supply is exhausted, we need 
not enter into a discussion of the subjects in de- 
tail. Every farmer should as the years go by, 
procure the Year-book as a permanent addition 
to his working library. Don’t write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as the number of copies 
at the disposal of Secretary Wilson is limited. 
Write to your Congressman, either Senator or 
Representative, and he will no doubt procure it 
for you without cost.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


| We earnestly endorse this advice. Every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader who has not already done 
so, should at once apply for a copy. ] 





With One Eye Open. 


Grease is cheaper than axles or horse-power. 

A little lime scattered around will help some. 

Those second-¢rop potatoes will be among the 
best things on the table next winter. 

Entomology makes great divisions in the family 
of mosquitoes; but they all seem to have about 
the same manners. 

Right along now is a good time to make out 
the program for next year. 

The ancients consisted of two classes: Ist, 
Those who were willing to learn. 2nd, The 
others. 

A good sort of education is that which enables 
one to do the right thing, at the right place, at 
the right time. 

If the mosquito bills are too sharp, pour a few 
drops of kerosene on any surface water about 
the premises. 

Plowing wet land is working for nothing and 
taking money out of the crop with which to pay 
for the privilege. 

We are all failures; now, aren’t we? The 
difference is that some give up while the others 
keep going. POSTAL. 

Pitt Co., N, C. 





August in the Stock Yard. 


It is during August that the need of succulent 
forage crops is most often severely felt. The 


.provident dairyman who sowed a patch of corn or 


other forage in June for this special purpose wil! 
be able to keep up the milk flow of his herd. It 
is usually figured that 100 pounds of butter fat will 
make from 110 to 115 pounds of butter. This is 
explained by the fact that in butter there is in 
addition to the butter fat a varying percentage of 
water and some casein. The amount of water 
should not exceed fifteen per cent. 

The separator should be thoroughly cleaned or 
the undesirable bacteria from the dirty machine 
will spoil all the milk that passes through it. 

It is a difficult task to make uniform high-class 
butter week after week during the summer if a 








HON. EUGENE C. MASSIE. 


Conspicuous in Virginia as the champion of the 
Torrens System of Registering Land Titles, Mr. 
Massie’s articles in The Progressive Farmer are 
quickening the popular demand for this reform in 
all parts of The Progressive Farmer’s territory. 











supply of ice is not available. The cream is likely 
to develop too much acid for the production of 
first-class butter. Much of this difficulty can be 
overcome by frequent churnings. Ice and a good 
spring house is half in the making of butter. 

The cow that can eat and assimilate the most 
foo@is, as a rule, the one that will return the most 
profit on the food consumed. 

Have blankets made of old bran sacks to throw 
over the cows at milking time when flies are bad. 

Milk is best preserved by preventing germs from 


,entering it, rather than killing the germs after- 


wards. 

An open shed or wood lot is often preferred by 
cows during the heat of the day. Some dairymen 
stable their cows at this time, allowing them to 
graze at night and during the cooler portions of 
the day. 

There is no better way of marketing the corn 
crop than through thrifty hogs. A good price can- 
thus be secured fdr the corn and fertility will be 
added to the farm. 

Early pigs should be heavily fed this month in 
order to finish them off in good shape for the Sep- 
tember market. Pigs that can be sold in Septem- 
ber weighing 150 to 200 pounds will pay a better 
profit than those of the same weight sold later. 
September prices are usually higher than those of 
any other month. Some care is necessary to fat- 
ten hogs in hot weather, as over-feeding may cause 
indigestion. Then, too, hog cholera is more pre- 
valent in hot weather, so strict cleanliness should 
be observed.—Farmers’ Voice. 





“Made By Our Own Folks for Our Own Folks.” 


Maxwelton, Va., August 6, 1906. 
Clarence H. Poe, Esq., Editor, Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Sir: The best evidence of my appreci- 
ation of The Progressive Farmer is the renewal I 
enclose (U. S. Money Order for $1). At the same 
time -I want to tell you how much I enjoy read- 
ing it and the value I put upon it. It is clear, 
wholesome, readable, reliable, up-to-date and made 
by our own folks for our own folks, and far ahead 
of anything I can get North or West. 

W. B. SIMS. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








SUCCESS IN COTTON FARMING. 





The Four Essentials Discussed by a Highly Successful Cotton Grower— 
Cultivation, Seed Selection and Soil Management. 


1,000 pounds 


There are four things that are ab- 
solutely essential to the successful 
growth of cotton, viz: 

(1) Proper climatic conditions. 

(2) A fertile soil. 

(3) Good seed. 

(4) Manhood. 


The South’s Climatic Advantages: 


The cotton plant being a native of 
a warm climate, will not grow very 
well further north than the fortieth 
parallel of lattitude, nor further 
south than the twentieth parallel. 
And there are other things also to 
be considered along this line, the 
topographical conditions, and the 
very fact that.our topographical con- 
ditions are the most favorable on 
earth makes our climatic conditions 
the most favorable also, for, when a 
kind Providence placed a great Ap- 
plachian range of mountains on one 
side of our cotton fields and a gulf 
on the other, the die was cast. The 
one cuts off the cold winds from the 
northwest; the other gives us a soft 
and balmy atmosphere. 


Soil Fertility and Crop Rotation. 


Soil fertility is dependent upon na- 
tural conditions and upon soil man- 
agement, and may be defined as “‘the 
ability of a soil to produce in re- 
sponse to a given amount of assis- 
tance rendered it in the form of cul- 
tivation.’”’ In order for a soil to be 
fertile there are five things that are, 
absolutely necessary, to-wit: A 
plentiful supply of vegetable matter, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and 
moisture. Without the moisture the 
most plentiful supply of plant food 
will fail to produce a erop. There 
must be sufficient moisture to con- 
vey it to and through the plant. 

The cheapest way to obtain a plen- 
tiful supply of vegetable matter is 
to grow it upon the soil by a proper 
system of rotation with leguminous 
plants, to-wit: by the two year sys- 
tem as: (1) corn and peas one 
year, and (2) cotton next, or the 
three year plan of (1) corn and peas 
one year followed (2) by small grain 
and the ground sown to peas after 
grain is cut, and (3) this followed 
by cotton. Either plan is good, and 
by the latter plan the peavines may 
be cut for hay and fed to cattle and 
the manure returned to soil. ‘‘By all 
means sell nothing off the farm that 
has any manurial value in it with- 
out returning something the equival- 
ent. It is suicidal, you cannot grow 
cotton upon the intensive system 
with an empoverished soil.’ 

Of course the cow pea not only 
furnishes a large quantity of vege- 
table matter but great quantities of 
nitrogen as well, thereby lessening 
the fertilizer bill; and a doliar saved 
is a dollar made. The phosphoric 
acid and potash must of necessity be 
bought, but if we can grow our nitro- 
gen at little cost, the fertilizer bill 
will be reduced one half. 


How to Prepare Stubble Land for 
: Cotton. 


Take that indispensable tool, the 
disk harrow, and cut land thorough- 
ly. Sometime in November or De- 
cember, and any time during the 
winter when the soil is not too wet, 
break deep with a two-horse plow. 
There is a brand new plantation just 
below the old one that has never 
seen the light of day. It may be 
obtained free of cost, so stick your 
plow in and find it. Turn it up and 
aerate it and fill it full of vegetable 
matter, and you have past the first 
mile post to success. Harrow all 
cloddy places and lay off your rows 
perfectly straight where possible, 
and of even width, and apply in the 


ef the following 


Cotton seed meal, 600 pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 750 pounds. 
Kainit, 250 pounds. 

If a sufficient quantity of good lot 
say ten wagon loads per 
acre, has been applied either broad- 
cast or in the drill (broadcast pre- 
ferred) you can dispense with cotton 
The width of the rows 
depends upon the strength of the 
land and the kind of cotton, as for 
instance, dwarf cotton, like King’s 
Improved, can be grown much closer 
than large varieties like Russell Big | 


seed meal. 


How to Select Your Seed. 


Always remember that good seed 
has a great deal to do with the out- 
According to 
great law of nature, like begets like, 
and the survival is always to the 
It is a law that is just as 
infallible in its workings as the law 
If we plant poor seed, 
however fertile our land may be, we 
may expect no great turn out. 
the seed is, just so will the plant be. 
This way of taking cotton seed pro- 
misculouslay from a pile without any 
regard from whence they came, has 
done as much as any one thing you 
can mention to stick the Southern 
farmer into the quag mire of pov- 
You cannot grow cotton upon 
the intensive system without giving 
the proper attention to the selection 


of gravity. 


Remember always to select plant- 
ing seed from as near the center of 
the stalk as possible, and in order to 
improve your cotton you ought to go 
‘over the field in the fall and select 
individual 
what is thus obtained, off to itself 
then select 
stalks of this. 


individual | 
By this plan you will 
soon have a strain of cotton as near 
perfection as can be grown. 


How to Cultivate. 


Plant cotton straight and nice and 
as soon as it cracks the row so as to 
be seen from one end of the row to 
the other, use weeder crosswise or 
harrow “with a V harrow with the 
two center teeth removed and the 
harrow closed till the two hindmost 
teeth are just fourteen inches apart. 
Let horse and plowman both walk 
on top of cotton and harrow both 
sides at one going. 
enough left for a stand and all young 
grass will be entirely destroyed for 
the present. 

Chop and side as soon as the cot- 
The first siding may 
be done with a double shovel culti- 
vator with small shovels, remove cen- 
streidle the cotton and 
you can side a whole row at one 
time. You can use two horses, or one 
horse will do by fastening a crooked 
rod to left side of cultivator. 
will be very little side draft if hitch- 
ed properly. 
from twelve to 
inches apart according to strength of | 
land and variety of cotton; if the lat- 
ter distance two stalks to the hill will 
produce more cotton than one, as I 
have found by actual test. 
vate often and lightly and success is 


There will be 


ton is all up. 


ter teeth, 


And Last, But Not Least—Manhood. 


Now I have come to the most im- 
portant of all, that is: ‘““Manhood.” 
By this I mean an enlightened and 
cultivated mind backed by energy, 
and perseverence. 
| Every farmer should try to enlighten 
his own mind and the minds of his 
Knowledge 
Knowledge is wealth! 


=. 


slain their thousands, ignorance has 
slain its ten of thousands. Cotton 
cannot be grown upon the intensive 
system of ignorance. There can be no 
real success in cotton farming with- 
out intelligence and organization. 

S. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
OPEN FURROW METHOD OF 
SOWING OATS. 


I.—What is It? 


Messrs. Editors: The ‘‘Method’’ 
consists in sowing the oats in the 
bottom of a furrow. When oats are 
sowed broadcast and plowed under 
the surface of the land is practically 
smooth and the oats will be exposed 
to freezes and cold winds. If sowed 


‘with the large grain drills, the rows 


are close together and the furrows 
very shallow so that the land is soon 
almost perfectly level. 

In order to get sufficient furrow 
the oats must be sowed in rows 14 to 
18 inches apart, thus providing a 
furrow 6 to 8 inches wide and 3 to 
4 inches deep. 


Il.—To What Extent Has This Me- 
thod Been Used? 


The Open Furrow plan of sowing 
was first brought to the writer’s at- 
tention about five years ago. It was 
then being practiced with great suc- 
cess by a few leading farmers. This 
method has been constantly recom- 
mended by Director Redding of the 
Georgia Experiment Station. In- 
deed, I think the plan was discover- 
ed or originated by him. 

Thousands of farmers are now 
sowing oats in the open furrow and 
the unanimous verdict is that they 
get a better yield and a safer crop 
than by any other method. 


Ili.—Are Special Machines Neces- 
sary? 


You can use cotton planters or 
guano distributors of certain makes 
and get fair results. These. ma- 
chines do not usually carry a shovel 
plow large enough to make the re- 
quired furrow, and if you want to 
use some guano it requires two trips 
to each furrow. Another objection 
to planters and distributors for this 
purpose is that you cannot guage 
the quantity with accuracy. 

It is wise to get a machine for 
the purpose. Such a machine will 
be fitted with the right kind of plow, 
it will have a double hopper and will 
distribute guano and oats at. the 
same time, and it will have guages 
that will accurately regulate the 
quantity of guano and oats. 

Perhaps the best machine for this 
purpose is made in this State and is 
advertised in this paper. It is very 
cheap, durable, and efficient. 


IV..—What is the Use of the Open 
Furrow? 


Oats in the bottom of a furrow 
being below the surface are pro- 
teeted from cold rains. The seil in 


the bottom of a furrow will not freeze ; 


so hard and deep as the tops of the 
ridges or a level surface. The oats 
are not “spewed up” so much, if any. 
If pulled up by the freeze the pro- 


cess of thawing will cause the soil | 


to roll to the bottom of furrow and 
thus reset the oats. The gradual 
filling in of the furrow acts as a 
muleh and a cultivation of the oats. 
These open furrows catch the rains 
and hold the water till it sinks into 
the subsoil. On hilly land the fur- 
rows should run with the terraces, or 
on a level if there are no terraces. 
Oats in the bottom of a furrow stand 
the spring draughts splendidly. 

In the spring just before the oats 
begin to run up, a pike tooth drag 
harrow should be run over them. 


The teeth will not damage the roots 
in the bottom of the furrow, but 








drill just before planting from 660 | 


pestilence and famine have 


will fill in the soil around the oats 


and give them fine cultivation. This 
work pays splendidly. 

The open furrow method has made 
oats a sure and profitable crop in 
sections where the farmers were not 
able to raise oats successfully by the 
old methods. The open furrow me- 
thod in oat growing sections has in- 
creased the yield and made the crop 
certain. 

The only objection to this method 
is that it takes more time than with 
the large wheat drills. On the oth- 
er hand, the oats sower costs about 
one tenth as much, and requires only 
one horse and one hand to operate 
it. But it pays to use the oat sower 
and thus make sure of a fine crop. 
The writer is personally acquainted 
with large farmers, having five or 
six horses and the best Northern 
grain drills under their sheds, who 
sow all their oats in the Open Fur- 
row one row at a time. They be- 
live it pays to take mere time and 
make sure of a crop. 


V.—How Can I Sow Oats in Cotton? 


Many farmers would like to sow 
oats in cotton land in the fall, but 
the cotton is seldom off the land ear- 
ly enough. The oat sower enables 
the farmer to sow oats in a field of 
cotton any time in the fall. Run the 
oat sower twice in each middle just 
behind the pickers and you will not 
damage the cotton. Tke oats will 
come off early enough to plant corn 
or to sow peas. The cotton stalks 
should be cut or ‘‘knocked”’ down in 
the winter or spring. It will pay 
to harrow the oats just before they 
begin to stalk. 

The oat sower will give good re- 
sults on cotton land without any pre- 
paration. But if there is no crop 
in the way it pays to prepare the 
land thoroughly. The land should 
be broken deep, (most lands would 
be better if subsoiled also) and har- 
rowed. Many farmers believe it pays 
to run a disk harrow over the land 
twice. 

Special preparation of the land is 
not necessary in using the oat sower, 
but it will always be profitable. 

The Open Furrow Method is the 
best yet found for sowing oats. The 
oat sower is the cheapest and best 
machine for doing the work. The 
small farmer can afford an oat sow- 
er, and the large farmer cannot buy 
anything better. C. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Judge Bennett Tells About His Rye 
Crop. 

(Wadesboro Messenger and Intelli- 
gencer. ) 


To whom these presents may come, 
greeting: 

I grew five acres in rye this year 
and threshed it yesterday. We got 
66% bushels of as good seed rye as 
ever grew. Not a drop of rain on it 
from the cradle to the’ thresher 
The straw is as white as the shirt of 
anold fashioned merchant’s bosom. 
This rye is worth $100. The straw 
is worth 60 cents a hundred pounds. 
The land is in good heart—part of 
it is in buckwheat; the greater part 
of it is in grass and a. feeble pre- 
sentment of Indian corn. 

I shall seed down to rye next au- 
tumn 20 acres of my best land. 

Ye that have ears to hear, give 
heed. 

R. T. BENNETT. 

August 1, 1906. 





There is now going to waste in 
South Carolina enough wild Lespé- 
deza clover to produce wool and 
Mutton sufficient to supply every in- 
habitant of the State with this class 
of food and clothing. The worth- 
less dogs and their owners are stand- 
ing guard, keeping back this impor- 
tant industry!—J. C. Stribling. 





The one power that cleanses is 
His blood for pardon, His spirit for 
holiness.— Maclaren. 
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JOYS OF THE STOCKMAN’S LIFE. 





Mr. French Writes on the Pleasures 
ing Things—No. 34 of the 


Messrs. Editors: The writer does 
not possess all the characteristics 
deemed essential in a preacher, but} 
as you have furnished an excellent 
text in the July 26th issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, I want to en- 
large upon it a little from the stand- 
point of the stock farmer. The text 
referred to is the “Thought for the 
Week,” an extract from the writings 
of Old Gorgan Graham: “It’s good 
to have money and the things that 
money will buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in awhile and make 
sure you hain’t lost the things that 
money won’t buy.’’ 

There is money to be made now 
in all branches of farming, and this 
is certainly true as regards the branch 
known as live stock farming, but ‘a’ 
great Many men are going into the 
breeding and feeding of live stock 
who are going to meet with partial 
disappointment simply because their 
whole interest in the stock business 
centers around the dollar to be made 
out of it. 

Now, the writer knows from a life- 
time experience in handling live stock 
that there are other things that will 
afford the true man as much (if not 
more) pleasure than the dollars he 
pockets when his pets have to go on 
the market. 


Has he not visited the barn or 
fields, lantern in hand, at all times 
of night to see that these little things 
he expects later to have the care of, 
get their start in life without any 
mishaps? 

The natural instinct of our domes- 
tic animals is something wonderful 
to eontemplate. At night many a 
time—when sudden _ storm or flood 
has overtaken the new-born animal 
in the field—nhas the writer known a 
wild, nervous heifer to follow the 
stockman half a mile to the barn be- 
cause he has her little one in his 
arms and she feels that she must gu 
where he goes. And how her great 
eyes express her relief when the lit- 
tle one, all safe and sound, is de- 
posited on a good bed of straw ina 
warm box stall! And with what 
jealous care she follows the young- 
ster when, with tail in air, he takes 
his first spin around the pasture with 
the other calves! Before this time 
the stockman will have formed a 
pretty good opinion as to whether 
the young calf has the making of a 
great herd bull or whether he must 
go in the class with the other ninety- 
and-nine as good average animals. 
Then the development of the young 
animal affords interest daily. Just 
hear him some day when in a distant 
pasture he hears his ‘daddy’ roar- 
ing, and for the first time answers 
him in his kind. The effort would 
be mirth-provoking if only for the 
genuine earnestness with which he 
gives the challenge. It reminds us 
of our youthful days when from a 
safe distance we replied, ‘‘You’re 
’nother,’’ to an older boy. 


Then there is the pleasure of go- 
ing about the pasture among the Ccat- 
tle and sheep in the evening when 
the day’s work is done. How the 
cows and heifers gather about me 
reaching their long black tongues 
out after salt or some other dainty. 
Perhaps lady Nosegay will be caught 
chewing up the stockman’s sweaty 
overalls, or perchance, will be felt 
the gentle thud of Sir Richard but- 
ting said overalls if the salt doesn’t 
come his way fast enough. 

Then when the stockman visits the 
barn the last thing before going to 
bed, what a real pleasure it is to hear 
the puff and grunt of the well-fed 
animals. Of course mingled with 





these may be the tones of anger with 


of Dealing With Animals and Grow- 
Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


which the adventurous porker may 
protest when being nosed about by 
the cows or steers, but then we may 
console ourselves with the thought 
that he is only one of the lowly ones, 
and ought not to protest when cuffed 
about by those mightier than he. 

Then there is the pleasure the 
stockman may have in contemplating 
the beauties of his green pastures 
(and there is nothing in nature more 
beautiful than a gently rolling green 
pasture), his well-kept fields of for- 
age crops, his whole farm increasing 
in productiverness year by year. 

*Tis a busy life, to be sure, but con- 
trast it with the life led by the ‘‘crop- 
per’ whose only hope is to wring a 
few more dollars out of patient moth- 
er earth and who is obliged to leave 
the farm in order to live his real life, 
since there is nothing in his narrow 
business that appeals to his higher 
nature. 

If you want to make your business 
part of your life, young man, con- 
sider earnestly the claims of live 
stock farming in its its fullest sense. 
Indeed, it is the ideal life. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





FIGHTING THE CATTLE TICK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The South Carolina Live Stock Asso- 
ciation is Anxious to Have the Pal- 
metto State Take Up the Progres- 
sive Work Now Being Done in 
North Carolina. 


The following statement in refer- 
ence to the cattle tick is being circu- 
lated by the South Carolina Live 
Stock Association and speaks for 
itself: 

“The common cattle.tick is a fa- 
miliar sight to all our poeple, but 
very few outside of those engaged in 
the cattle business realize the im- 
portant part it plays in hindering 
the development of the cattle indus- 
try in the State. The cattle tick car- 
ries the ‘‘germ’”’ that causes Texas 
fever, a disease very fatal to grown 
cattle. Cattle that are raised on land 
infested with ticks are inoculated 
with the germ by becoming infested 
with ticks immediately after birth. 
At this age they suffer a very mild 
attack of the disease with no visible 
external symptoms and after they 
have passed through it they are then 
proof against the infection and can 
be exposed to ticks later in life with- 
out harm. But if eattle are raised 
on land where there are no ticks and 
afterwards moved to _ tick-infested 
lands, they will become infected 
with the disease. They will also 
suffer from the disease if they remain 
on the land on which they were rais- 
ed and tick-infested cattle are intro- 
duced among them. 

‘‘Because of these facts the Federal 
Government has established a quar- 
antine line across the country divid- 
ing the regions infested with ticks 
from those in which there are no 
ticks. No cattle can be moved from 
the tick-infested regions across this 
quarantine except when they are be- 
ing shipped, for butchering, to a 
slaughter-house which has_ direct 
railroad connection. South Carolina 
is placed below this quarantine line 
among tick-infested regions. Hence, 
cattle cannot be shipped from this 
State to points above the quarantine 
line except for immediate slaughter. 
Cattle for dairy purposes or for feed- 
ing or breeding are barred. Thus, 
the market for the cattle produced in 
the State is considerably restricted. 

‘“‘Some of the States included with- 
in the tick-infested area, notably 
Virginia, North Carolina, Texas and 
Oklahoma, which had within their 





boundaries an area in which ticks ex- 
isted only on a few farms or ranches, 
have succeeded in having such areas 
placed above the quarantine line, 
thus opening new markets for 
the cattle raised therein. This was 
accomplished by the passage of a law 
by the legislature establishing a State 
quarantine dividing the slightly in- 
fected area from the other part of 
the State and the eradication of the 
ticks from the infested places in the 
slightly infested area. When these 
conditions were brought about the 
State quarantine line was then adopt- 
ed by the Federal Government and 
made a part of the National quaran- 
tine line. This plan is just as feasi- 
ble in South Carolina as in any of 
the States mentioned. In a great 
part of the State since the passage 
of the stock law, the cattle tick has 
become almost extinct and exists only 
on a place here and there. The first 
step in the matter, however, must be 
taken by the Legislature.’’ 





“Don’ts’” for the Woman Who Buys 
Milk. 


Do not start out with the idea that 
the milkmen are all tricksters; there 
are good men in the business who 
need most of all to have their profits 
increased by a larger trade. 

Don’t take loose milk. Choose by 
preference the delivery in bottles, if 
you can be sure that they are filled 
at the farm or at the distributing 
dairy. Measuring out in the street 
dust is a disgusting practice, but still 
another element of danger is added 
by the use of bottles thus filled: The 
bottles are not sterilized, may not 
even be properly washed, and may 
come from houses where contagious 
diseases have occurred. Having se- 
lected a dairy, be loyal to it; if you 
have complaints to make see that 
they reach headquarters. 

Whether in country or city, the 
householder is not to put her reliance 
on any so-called ‘‘tests.’”’ She is not 
to buy a lactometer or a neat little 
case of chemicals. The average wo- 
man has neither time nor training 
for such exact use of these appliances 
as alone can give value to results. 

But of one condition, the most ig- 


‘norant can judge: sediment in milk 


means unclean methods; it is not to 
be tolerated. ‘‘Hold back the last 
spoonful in pouring’ is a common 
household rule—far better, send in 
your complaint to the central office. 
An unpleasant or ‘“‘cowy’’ odor is 





also ground for suspicion; it means 


barnyard filth. 

See that the milk bottle is put on 
ice as soon as delivered; that uten- 
sils used for milk are used for noth- 
ing else; that they are washed, scald- 
ed and drained, without wiping. 
Wipe off the mouth of the bottle be- 
fore pouring out. Protect from dust 
and flies as well as heat. In cool 
weather keep in well-aired place 
rather than the ice box. Use only 
crockery of glass as containers. Good 
milk should keep twenty-four hours. 

Do not demand large measure; the 
milk will surely be ‘“‘distended’”’ to 
cover the dealer’s loss.—Mary Hin- 
man Abel, writing on “Safe Foods 
and How to Get Them,” in the De- 
cember Delineator. 


Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye. 


WE OFFER 
NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 9@ Cents. 


WINTER TURF OATS, 
Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 


FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 
Per Bushel, $1.25. 


All sacked in good, new sacks, f. o. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Wanted—1,000 bushels of North Caro- 
lina PEACH SEED. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 
































Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! | 


Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$150 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one hundred Horse 
Boilers and Engines, Stationary and 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 








. CAROLINA MACHINERY (C0., 


New and Second Hand Machinery, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest ¢! 
Variable Friction Feed. 


AW MILL:U. 


7 4 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up, Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Is. Catalogfree. We pay the freight, 


DeLOAOCH Mill M'f’g Co, Box902 Atlante, Ga 
















: OTH mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
. power wheel. Steel lined box. Not a light, cheap press, but a 
#' strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 


e If no agent in your town write to 
; | WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 














The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodiment of mechanical Press perfection— 
works without a break, works steadily 





’ 
uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. ‘In short a perfection Press. In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours to the test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s en you’ll say it’s the best Hay 


Press ever brought out. We want to send you a new free boo 


book we publish on this 


subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail tosend for it. 
Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 





SPANGLER ‘ii errr DRILL 
is superior to other drills, It is light in weight 


high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows 
y, either up or down hill. Being lew in 


to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has 


side gear to br 


buy a 8 


eak. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
ler Drill, becausé each drill is guaranteed to give 


on in every res . Write for free catalogue, W 
will tell you Boing fae gy 9 great drill. , 
SPANGLER MPG. 60., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. ~ 
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JOYS OF THE STOCKMAR’S LIFE. 





Mr. French Writes on the Pleasures of Dealing With Animals and Grow- 
ing Things—No. 34 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


The writer does 
the characteristics 


Messrs. Editors: 
not possess. all 


deemed essential in a preacher, but} 


as you have furnished an excellent 
text in the July 26th issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, I want to en- 
large upon it a little from the stand- 
point of the stock farmer. The text 
referred to is the “Thought for the 
Week,” an extract from the writings 
of Old Gorgan Graham: “It’s good 
to have money and the things that 
money will buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up. once in awhile and make 
sure you hain’t lost the things that 
money won’t buy.’’ 

There is money to be made now 
in all branches of farming, and this 
is certainly true as regards the branch 
known as live stock farming, but a 
great Many men are going into the 
breeding and feeding of live stock 
who are going to meet with partial 
disappointment simply because their 
whole interest in the stock business 
centers around the dollar to be made 
out of it. 

Now, the writer knows from a life- 
time experience in handling live stock 
that there are other things that wili 
afford the true man as much (if not 
more) pleasure than the dollars he 
pockets when his pets have to go on 
the market. 


Has he not visited the barn or 
fields, lantern in hand, at all times 
of night to see that these little things 
he expects later to have the care of, 
get their start in life without any 
mishaps? 

The natural instinct of our domes- 
tic animals is something wonderful 
to contemplate. At night many a 
time—when sudden storm or flood 
has overtaken the new-born animal 
in the field—has the writer known a 
wild, nervous heifer to follow the 
stockman half a mile to the barn be- 
cause he has her little one in his 
arms and she feels that she must gu 
where he goes. And how her great 
eyes express her relief when the lit- 
tle one, all safe and sound, is de- 
posited on a good bed of straw ina 
warm box stall! And with what 
jealous care she follows the young- 
ster when, with tail in air, he takes 
his first spin around the pasture with 
the other calves! Before this time 
the stockman will have formed a 
pretty good opinion as to whether 
the young calf has the making of a 
great herd bull or whether he must 
go in the class with the other ninety- 
and-nine as good average animals. 
Then the development of the young 
animal affords interest daily. Just 
hear him some day when in a distant 
pasture he hears his “daddy” roar- 
ing, and for the first time answers 
him in his kind. The effort would 
be mirth-provoking if only for the 
genuine earnestness with which he 
gives the challenge. It reminds us 
of our youthful days when from a 
safe distance we replied, ‘‘You’re 
*nother,’”’ to an older boy. 

Then there is the pleasure of go- 
ing about the pasture among the cat- 
tle and sheep in the evening when 
the day’s work is done. How the 
cows and heifers gather about me 
reaching their long black tongues 
out after salt or some other dainty. 
Perhaps lady Nosegay will be caught 
chewing up the stockman’s sweaty 
overalls, or perchance, will be felt 
the gentle thud of Sir Richard but- 
ting said overalls if the salt doesn’t 
come his way fast enough. 

Then when the stockman visits the 
barn the last thing before going to 
bed, what a real pleasure it is to hear 
the puff and grunt of the well-fed 
animals. Of course mingled with 
these may be the tones of anger with 


which the adventurous porker may 
protest when being nosed about by 
the cows or steers, but then we may 
console ourselves with the thought 
that he is only one of the lowly ones, 
and ought not to protest when cuffed 
about by those mightier than he. 

Then there is’ the pleasure the 
stockman may have in contemplating 
the beauties of his green pastures 
(and there is nothing in nature more 
beautiful than a gently rolling green 
pasture), his well-kept fields of for- 
age crops, his whole farm increasing 
in productiveness year by year. 

’Tis a busy life, to be sure, but con- 
trast it with the life led by the ‘‘crop- 
per’? whose only hope is to wring a 
few more dollars out of patient moth- 
er earth and who is obliged to leave 
the farm in order to live his real life, 
since there is nothing in his narrow 
business that appeals to his higher 
nature. 

If you want to make your business 
part of your life, young man, con- 
sider earnestly the claims of live 
stock farming in its its fullest sense. 
Indeed, it is the ideal life. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





FIGHTING THE CATTLE TICK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The South Carolina Live Stock Asso- 
ciation is Anxious to Have the Pal- 
metto State Take Up the Progres- 
sive Work Now Being Done in 
North Carolina. 


The following statement in refer- 
ence to the cattle tick is being circu- 
lated by the South Carolina Live 
Stock Association and speaks for 
itself: 

“The common cattle.tick is a fa- 
miliar sight to all our poeple, but 
very few outside of those engaged in 
the cattle business realize the im- 
portant part it plays in hindering 
the development of the cattle indus- 
try in the State. The cattle tick car- 
ries the ‘‘germ” that causes Texas 
fever, a disease very fatal to grown 
cattle. Cattle that are raised on land 
infested with ticks are inoculated 
with the germ by becoming infested 
with ticks immediately after birth. 
At this age they suffer a very mild 
attack of the disease with no visible 
external symptoms and after they 
have passed through it they are then 
proof against the infection and can 
be exposed to ticks later in life with- 
out harm. But if cattle are raised 
on land where there are no ticks and 
afterwards moved to _ tick-infested 
lands, they will become infected 
with the disease. They will also 
suffer from the disease if they remain 
on the land on which they were rais- 
ed and tick-infested cattle are intro- 
duced among them. 

‘‘Because of these facts the Federal 
Government has established a quar- 
antine line across the country divid- 
ing the regions infested with ticks 
from those in which there are no 
ticks. No eattle can be moved from 
the tick-infested regions across this 
quarantine except when they are be- 
ing shipped, for butchering, to a 
slaughter-house which has_ direct 
railroad connection. South Carolina 
is placed below this quarantine line 
among tick-infested regions. Hence, 
cattle cannot be shipped from this 
State to points above the quarantine 
line except for immediate slaughter. 
Cattle for dairy purposes or for feed- 
ing or breeding are barred. Thus, 
the market for the cattle produced in 
the State is considerably restricted. 

“Some of the States included with- 
in the tick-infested area, notably 
Virginia, North Carolina, Texas and 





Oklahoma, which had within their 





boundaries an area in which ticks ex- 
isted only on a few farms or ranches, 
have succeeded in having such areas 
placed above the quarantine line, 
thus opening new markets for 
the cattle raised therein. This was 
accomplished by the passage of a law 
by the legislature establishing a State 
quarantine dividing the slightly in- 
fected area from the other part of 
the State and the eradication of the 
ticks from the infested places in the 
slightly infested area. When these 
conditions were brought about the 
State quarantine line was then adopt- 
ed by the Federal Government and 
made a part of the National quaran- 
tine line. This plan is just as feasi- 
ble in South Carolina as in any of 
the States mentioned. In a great 
part of the State since the passage 
of the stock law, the cattle tick has 
become almost extinct and exists only 
on a place here and there. The first 
step in the matter, however, must be 
taken by the Legislature.”’ 





“Don’ts” for the Woman Who Buys 
Milk. 


Do not start out with the idea that 
the milkmen are all tricksters; there 
are good men in the business who 
need most of all to have their profits 
increased by a larger trade. 

Don’t take loose milk. Choose by 
preference the delivery in bottles, if 
you can be sure that they are filled 
at the farm or at the distributing 
dairy. Measuring out in the street 
dust is a disgusting practice, but still 
another element of danger is added 
by the use of bottles thus filled. The 
bottles are not sterilized, may not 
even be properly washed, and may 
come from houses where contagious 
diseases have occurred. Having se- 
lected a dairy, be loyal to it; if you 
have complaints to make see that 
they reach headquarters. 

Whether in country or city, the 
householder is not to put her reliance 
on any so-called ‘‘tests.’”’ She is not 
to buy a -lactometer or a neat little 
case of chemicals. The average wo- 
man has neither time nor training 
for such exact use of these appliances 
as alone can give value to results. 

But of one condition, the most ig- 
norant can judge: sediment in milk 
means unclean methods; it is not to 
be tolerated. ‘‘Hold back the last 
spoonful in pouring” is a common 
household rule—far better, send in 
your complaint to the central office. 
An unpleasant or ‘‘cowy’’ odor is 


also ground for suspicion; it means 


barnyard filth. 

See that the milk bottle is put on 
ice as soon as delivered; that uten- 
sils used for milk are used for noth- 
ing else; that they are washed, scald- 
ed and drained, without wiping. 
Wipe off the mouth of the bottle be- 
fore pouring out. Protect from dust 
and flies as well as heat. In cool 
weather keep in well-aired place 
rather than the ice box. Use only 
crockery of glass as containers. Good 
milk should keep twenty-four hours. 

Do not demand large measure; the 
milk will surely be ‘‘distended”’ to 
cover the dealer’s loss.—Mary Hin- 
man Abel, writing on ‘Safe Foods 
and How to Get Them,” in the De- 
cember Delineator. 


Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye, 


WE OFFER 
NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 96 Cents. 


WINTER TURF OATS, 
Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 


FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 
Per Bushel, $1.25. 


All sacked in good, new sacks, f. o. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Wanted—1,000 bushels of North Caro- 
lina PEACH SEED. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 
































Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! 





Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$1560 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one hundred Horse 
Boilers and Engines, Stationary and 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 





- CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., 
New and Second Hand Machinery, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 4@ 
Variable Friction Feed. 


AW MILL: 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight, 










DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Oo, Box902 Atlanta, Ga 
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’ OTH mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
: power wheel. Steel lined box. Not a light, cheap press, but a 
a strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 


If no agent in your town write to 



















; | WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 








The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodiment of mechanical Press perfection— : : 
works without a break, works steadily, : 

does not interfere. ‘In short a perfection Press. In buying this 


uniformly, does not clog, 





—«" 


Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours to the test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s why you'll say it’s the best Hay 
Press ever brought out. We want to sand you a new free book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for it. 

Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 





Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill] made 


SPANGLER ‘ino Fermuzee 


is superior to other drills. Itis 
wheels 


broad tires, low steel - 3; 80WB 


high . 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being lew in 
£7 Gilend does not obstruct the driver's view. Has 


eak. Farmers can make no 


= ey 
ler Drill, becausé each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respeet. Write for free catal W. 
will tell you more about this great drill. — 
SPANGLER MPG. €0., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. ~ 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXIX.—Why Eat Western Bacon 


Messrs. Editors: While summer is 
generally regarded as the dull season 
in the poultry business, it isn’t a diffi- 
cult matter for the poultry raiser to 
pick up a little extra change and keep 
fairly busy with the fowls during the 
hot months. Three-pound chicks 
bring good prices late in the year if 
the hens will sit, for the reason that 
in summer there is usually a large 
amount of waste material that can be 
consumed at home. 


Why Eat Bacon When You Can Grow 
Chickens So Cheap? 


Hundreds of farmers live on pur- 
chased meat when they can easily 
supply themselves with poultry at 
much less cost, since during the sum- 
mer season little or no labor is re- 
quired with chicks, while the food 
should cost almost nothing. Feed, 
water, and shade are the chief es- 
sentials. 

It is not profitable on a farm to 
abandon the hatching of chicks as 
long as the conditions are favorable 
for them. The large lice are very de- 
structive to late chicks, but remedies 
and precautions must be used to pre- 
vent such pests. Late-hatched chicks 
give a profit, and the farmer should 
not overlook the opportunity they of- 
fer for increasing his revenue. 


Don’t Breed From Second-Rate 
Layers. 

It is the number of eggs laid that 
counts most in the poultry industry, 
although, of course, many other mat- 
ters should be duly considered. It is 
well then to breed from only your 
best layers. Kill or sell your old 
hens or poor layers and you will soon 
see an increase in your egg produc- 
tion. 

If one hen lays 200 eggs annually, 
another 150 or 175, you can readily 
see that it does not pay to keep those 
that do not come up to the standard. 
Let it be the “‘survival of the fittest’’ 
in the poultry business, as it seems 
to be dictated by nature in so many 
other things. 


150-Egg Hens or 200-Egg Hens? 


It costs no more to feed the 200- 
egg hen than it does the 150-egg hen, 
and the difference in eggs, if sole, 
would almost feed the former for half 
a year. The American farmer shoula 
have the best of everything: he is en- 
titled to it—horses, cows, sheep, hogs 
and poultry. When he has these 
things he is on “‘Easy Street” and liv- 
ing at home, and packing-house meth- 
ods have no terror for him. 


The Safest Business on Earth. 


There is this about the poultry 
business on the farm—there is no 
danger of over-doing it. Profitable 
prices for the product of the hen arc 
absoutely assured for the future. It 
represents the very safest and surest 
branch of agriculture. Why, there is 
a town out in California of 6,000 in- 
habitants, every one of whom is mak- 
ing a living from poultry and eggs. 
The daily cash sales from these prod- 
ucts are $3,500—and it is a “spot 
cash”’ town, too. 

“UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Call for National Meeting of Farm- 
ers’ Union or F. E. and C. U. 


To the Membership of the F. E. and 
st ey OE: a 

Brethren: The National Execu- 
tive Committee has requested that a 
call be issued for a delegated meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America 
to be held in Texarkana, Tex., Sep- 
tember 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1906. You 
are hereby called to meet at the 


Instead of Home-Raised Chicken? 


above time and place as selected by 
the committee for the purpose of 
electing officers and the transacting 
of any other business that may be 
brought before the meeting. 

The basis of representation will be 
one delegate at large from each State 
having one or more local unions, also 
one delegate for each twenty-five 
hundred members or majority frac- 
tion thereof. In determining the num- 
ber of delegates each State is to elect 
none but members in good standing 
should be counted. 

We ask the State officials of each 
state to take up the matter of rates 
with the chairman of the Passenger 
Association in their respectivestates; 
the State organizers of other States 
to look after rates for their dele- 
gates. I have been corresponding 
with the railroads, but have noth- 
ing definite as yet. If we get noth- 
ing better than the certificate plan, 
the certificate will be signed at Tex- 
arkana by R. H. McCullough. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. F. DUCKWORTH, 
President National Union. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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a a ~ 
——_ Hingsz * 
(ANCORPORATED ) 


_ Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schoole. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra:eigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
Rhodes Military Institute. 


A first-class Military School, prepares for 
College or Business life, under best moral in- 
fluences, at reatonable expense. Healthy, 
elevated location, good water. Large steam- 
heated building, excellent Literary and 
Religious societies. Strong Anti-Cigarette 
League. Commercial branches taught prac- 
tically by office system. FALL TERM BE- 
GINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1906. Catalogues sent 
on appljication. 

W. H. RHODES, Supt., Kinston, N. C, 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 


BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJASIIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 
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CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC for Women 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Experienced teachers from leading 
European and American Univer- 
sities and Conservatories. 

College plant, $250,000; Park 
Campus 20 acres. New, fire-proof 
buildings. <A. B., and Elective 
Degree Courses. Schools of Music, 
Art, Expression. Climate, health 
and thoroughness unsurpassed. 

Un-denominational. Cost, $285 
to $400 per year. OpensSept. 18th, 





















a eS ollege Catalogue on application 
Women and Courses 

Conserva- PEACE High Standard CHAS. B. KING, PRESIDENT 
tory of 

Music. The RALEIGH JCatalogue 

Best Place N.C. FREE 

for Your Address 

Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 
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The Horner Military School sustains the reputation it has held for 
more than a half-century as the leading school of North Carolina in pre- 
paring boys for higher education. The class of 1906 of our University 
started with 146 students, and one-third of these, who graduated, were 
‘Horner Boys.” In addition to this, we have now at Annapolis and West 
point more than four times as many cadets as are from any other school 
of the State. We also have representatives at Davidson College, Trin- 
ity, Wake Forest, V. M. I., University of Virginia, S. C. M. A., Yale, ete. 
More than one-third of our enrollment for the past year will enter col- 
lege this fall. Our numbers are limited to 100 boys, and we want these 
to be of high aims, backed with energy. 

J. C. HORNER. 
Principal Horner Miliary School, Oxford, N. C. 














Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
ofScience and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of wor 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 12\44c per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 





— ATLANTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE— 
BOX 257, ATLANTA, GA. 


Largest medical college in this section of the South. Dignified institution of high 
grade. Clinical advantages most excellent. Unusual facilities for practical labora- 
tory work in pathology, bacteriology and dissecting. Equipment new and complete. 
Faculty of 35 educated physicians ex perienced in professional teaching. Four courses 
required for graduation. Largest medical college building between Baltimore and 
New Orleans will be finished by September 15. Write for catalogue H. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Do not decide where you will go to school 
next year until you have written to:::: 


E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., 


FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


Cary High School. 


It is as good as the best! Former pupils in College last year proved by their grades 
the thoroughness of our work. Expenses for board and tuition very low. Fall Term 
opens August 21, 1906. 


























Guilford College, 1837--1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant supply of pure water in all the build- 
ings. ree courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commercial and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 








Practical education in Ag- 


riculture, Engineering, Indus- 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 
tile Art. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH, - NorTH CAROLINA. 








Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


———WHTSETT INSTITUTE 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. Literary, Busi- 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Telegraphy, etc. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 
— a aed gion vl Fhe = ag oo $50 to $65. Both sexes. 25 free scholar- 
ships. raduatesin great demand. Fu articulars in beautif - 
ams ths Preatiant, p eautiful catalogue free. Ad 





W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 
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GOLLEGE«G 


CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 
MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 
Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
l pe rash City Free Dispensary, and New, WeN-Equipped Lab- 
oratories—all under exclusive contro! of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 
\ For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 





























(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


| avis: aK 
=a =a Y VIRGINIAC 
x. § 8 
If you are interested in a Dental Educati 
DENTISTRY Southern Dental College for beautiful, Geumeniitens ae _— 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me Catalogue No. 40 ......of Southern Dental College. 
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CONDITION OF CROPS. 


Corn and Wheat Will be Above 
the Ten-Year Average, and _ To- 
bacco Condition Also High. 


Washington, August 10.—The 
crop reporting board of the bureau 
of statistics of the department of 
agriculture finds, from the reports 
of the correspondents and agents 
of the bureau as follows: 

The condition of corn on August 
1, was 88.1, as compared with 87.5 
last month, 89.0 on August 1, 1905; 
87.3 at the corresponding date in 
1904, and a ten-year average of 
84.0. 

_ North Carolina, August 1, 1906, 
91; July 1, 1906, 91; August 1, 
1905, 86; ten-year average, 88. 

Virginia, August 1, 1906, 95; July 
1, 1906, 91; August 1, 1905, 95; 
ten-year average, 90. 

Preliminery returns indicate a 
winter wheat crop of about 493,- 
434,000bushels, or an average of 
16.7 bushels per acre, as compared 
with 14.3 bushels per acre last year. 

The average condition of spring 
wheat on August 1, was 86.9,-as 
compared with 91.4 last month; 89.2 
on August 1, 1905; 87.5 at the cor- 
responding date in 1904, and a ten- 
year average of 82.6. 

The average condition of the oat 
crop on August 1, was 82.8, as com- 
pared with 84.0 last month; 90.8 
on August 1, 1905;-86.6 at the cor- 
responding date in 1904, and a ten- 
year average August 1 of 84.2. 

The average condition of tobacco 
on. August 1 was 87.2, as compared 
with 86.7 one month ago; 84.1 on 
August 1, 1905; 83.9 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1904, and a five- 
year average of 83.2. 

The average condition of potatoes 
on August 1, was 89.0, as compared 
with 91.5 one month ago; 87.2 on 
August 1, 1905; 94.1 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1904, and a ten- 
year average of 86.3. 





A GOOD SHOWING. 


The South Getting Many New Rural 
Free Delivery Routes. 


P. V. DeGraw, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, has completed 
figures showing the condition of 
free delivery routes in all the South- 
ern States during first seven months 
of the present year. 

South Carolina had a total of 1,236 
petitions referred for action, and of 
these there were 554 adverse re- 
ports; routes now in operation, 590; 
petitions pending, 92. 

Virginia had 1,710 petitions re- 
ferred, with 736 adverse reports; 
routes in operation, 842, petitions, 
pending 132. 

North Carolina had 2,346 petitions 
referred, and had 1,056 adverse re- 
ports made. There are now in opera- 
tion in the State 1,156 routes, and 
132 petitions pending. 

Alabama filed 1,630 petitions and 
received 717 adverse reports. There 
are now in operation in that State 
720 routes and 193 petitions are 
pending. 

Florida tailed the list with only 
151 petitions filed, and of this num- 
ber thirty-nine adverse reports were 
had. There are sixty-six routes in 
operation in the State and forty-six 
peitions are pending. 

Georgia filed 2,784 petitions, more 
than any other Southern. State, and 
there were 1,167 adverse reports. 
There are 1,338 routes in operation 
in the State, with 184 petifions pend- 
ing. 

Louisiana filed 178 petitions and 
received eighty-one adverse reports. 
There are fifty-five routes in opera- 
tion now with forty-two petitions 
pending. 

Tennessee filed 2,567 petitions, and 
received 911 adverse reports. There 
are 1,535 routes in operation in the 





State at this time and 119 petitions 
pending. 

Texas filed 901 petitions and re.- 
ceived 384 adverse reports. There 
are 403 routes in operation in that 
State at this time and 114 petitions 
pending. 





President Moore. 


As we understand it, Mr. C. C. 
Moore is still president of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion. His friends wanted him to 
run for the office of Superior Court 
Clerk for Mecklenburg county, and 
of course, he wanted the office. The 
pressure from home was so great that 
he had to take notice of it. He could 
not manage a county campaign in a 
manner creditable to himself and at 
the same time conduct the duties of 
the office of president of the asso- 
ciation. It was for him to resign, or 
place himself in the rather selfish 
attitude of permitting his friends in 
the county to do all the work of the 
campaign for him. So he resigned 
his office and for the past few weeks 
devoted his attention to the work for 
clerk. He received a flattering vote 
and one to be proud of, but failed 
to land the office. However, as we 
have said, our recollection is that 
his resignation was not accepted and 
he is still president of the North 
Carolina division. He is an ener- 
getic man and a capital organizer. 
It will be all the better for the asso- 
ciation if he elects to again take up 
the work.—Charlotte Chronicle. 





The American Cotton Picker Com- 
pany was last week reorganized as 
the Pittsburg Cotton Picker Company. 
New interests have entered the con- 
cern and the capital has been in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. It is proposed to build a plant 
to cost between $1,000,000 and $1,- 
200,000, with an output of 1,000 
cotton-picking machines yearly. This 
company has_ its headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICIN j "aaa 
MEDICINE — DENTISTRY —PHARMACY. 

STUART McGUIRE, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


Three vital questions concern a student 
in the choice of his professional school: 

(1) Are entrance requirements such as to 
insure him againstlegal discriminations ? 

(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus ? 

(3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 
tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 
to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 

Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 


BY 
FREE mai 
BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 


to FIVE persons ineach county, desiring to take 
personal instruction, who will within 30 days 
clip and SEND this notice to either of 


DRAUGHON’S 
RusinessColleges 


Raleigh, Columbia, Knoxville, Nashville, 


Atlanta, Montgomery, or Jackson, Miss. 


We also teach BY MAIL successfully, or 
REFUND MONEY, Law, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing, Drawing, Cartooning, 
Business English, Banking, ete. 

27 Colleges in 15 States. $300,000.00 
Capital. 17 years’ success. Indorsed by busi- 
ness men. No vacation; enter any time. Write 
for catalog. ree scgecy | or weer pereeere. 

in order to get Home Study : 
YOU MUST write now, thus: ‘‘I desire to know 
more about your special Home Studv Offer made 
in The Progressive Farmer published at 
Raleigh. 














® When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
2th. Sixteen independent ‘Schools,’ embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy, Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 























WHAT BUSINESS COLLEGE? 


There isa wide difference in Business Schools. 
You will take a business course but oncein your 
life. Therefore it will pay you to attend the best. 


THE DUNSMORE BUSINESS GOLLEGE 


Is One of the Best, and was Established in 1872, and 
Incorporated by the Legislature of Virginia in 1884. 














More than 400 students secured good paying positions within the last three years 
We have something especially interesting to offer prospective students this year 


Send for catalogue. 
J. D. DUNSMORE, President, Staunton, Va. 
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CENTRAL : ACADEMY 


A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial Equipment 


Boys and young men prepared for college in the most 
thorough manner. {Course embraces Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, History and English. $121 pays tuition, 
board, room, light, heat, and library fee for the scholastic 
year. An opportunity will be given to a number of young 
men to work their way through school. 

: If you are interested write 


LITTLETON, N.C. 


RAYMOND BROWNING, Principal, 
fs corooseeseeet ERNE 
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Biological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 
The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- , 
ary with modern fittings will be 


ready for the coming session. 
Expenses very moderate. Address 


President W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 























Franklin Female Seminary, 


Franklin, Virginia. 











Superior instruction offered in Literature, Science, Music and Art, by 


specialists. ; ; 
Electric Lights in all rooms; artesian water front well on grounds; 
hot and cold baths; steam heat with radiator in every room; sewerage 
system to be installed during the fall. eat, 
Last session most satisfactory in the history of the institution. 
harges moderate. 
Soataaainn begins on Wednesday, September 12th. 


Catalogue or other information, address 
yeasts JNO. B. BREWER. 














Claremont College, 


HICKORY, N. C., 


-grade school for young women and girls. Chartered by the State with power to 
= eg mein Brick baldine. with water on every floor, an lighted by electricity. Lit- 
erary, Normal and Business Departments; also Aft, Music and Elocution. Four scholar- 


confer 
ships given to worthy students. Able Faculty. For catalogue apply to 


D. W. READ, President, Hickory, N. C. 















Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 


906- ens September 12, 1906. In addition to the stately old build- 
we. we lane oe one four-story brick building, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room society halls, and dormitory rooms to accommodate et oS a gr numbers of 

u ils Enlarged and improved Science Course. Newly-furnished Chemical and 

alo ical Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions the 

most ¥ rosperous in the history of theschool Board and Literary tuition in College 
Lge For catalogue and full information, address 


















$138.00. 
Course for scholastic yest, O*2" sCARBOROUGH, Murfreesboro, N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








August. 


A day of torpor in the sullen heat 
Of summer’s passion: In the slug- 
gish stream 
The panting cattle lave their lazy 
feet, 
With.drowsy eyes, and dream. 


Long sinee the winds have died, and 
in the sky 
There lives no cloud to hint of Na- 
“ture’s grief; 
The sun glares ever like an evil eye 
And withers flower and leaf. 


Upon the gleaming harvest field re- 
mote 
The thresher lies 
some old 
Dismantled galleon that hangs afloat 
Upon a sea of gold. 


deserted like 


The yearning cry of some bewildered 


bird 
Above an empty nest, and truant 
boys 
Along the river’s shady margin 
heard— 


A harmony of noise— 


A melody of wrangling voices blent 
With liquid laughter and with rip- 
pling calls 
Of piping lips and 
sent 


trifling echoes 





To mimic water-falls. 


And through the hazy veil the at- 
mosphere 
Has draped about the gleaming 
face of Day, 
The sifted glances of the sun appear 
In splinterings of spray. 


The dusty highway, like a cloud of 


dawn, 
Trails o’er the hillside, and the 
passer-by, 
A tired ghost in misty shroud, toils 
on 


His journey to the sky. 


And down across the valley’s droop- 
ing sweep, 
Withdrawn to farthest limit of the 
glade, 
The forest stands in silence, drinking 
deep 
Its purple wine of shade. 


The gossamer floats up on phantom 
wing; 
The sailor vision voyages the skies 
And carries into chaos everything 
That freights the weary eyes: 


Till, throbbing on and on, the pulse 


of heat 
Increases—reaches—passes fever’s 
height, 
And Day sinks into slumber, cool and 
sweet, 


Within the arms of Night. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 








“IN THE NIGHT’’---A LITTLE MASTERPIECE. 





The following article is clipped 
from the North Carolina Advocate. 
and was written by Rev. W. E. Ab- 
ernethy, of the Western North Caro- 
lina Conference, once a professor in 
Rutherford College, and a son of the 
founder of that institution. Poverty 
of language keeps us from saying 
anything about it further than that 
it is a gem of the purest ray: 


‘Midnight and past in the village 
parsonage. The hall clock is pitiless; 
twice each hour it tolls through the 
megaphone of silence like some iron- 
throated, iron-hearted ghoul. For 
there is silence; silence that will not 
hush; silence which, like the sphinx, 
challenges the wise with its age-long 
riddle: ‘Why should _ love outlive 
life; stricken sore but bleeding, liv- 
ing, loving all the more? Why should 
love’s velvet caress end in unsheathed 
claws?’ These are some of the things 
the silence speaks. In yonder room 
the wife and mother—so tired— 
sleeps by grace of the doctor’s opiate, 
yet her mother-heart aches and 
dreams under the drugged siillness. 
Near her, with yet moist lashes, the 
girl of six forgets in childhood’s 
sleep. And Guy—poor, brave, pa- 
tient, little baby Guy—sleeps too; he 
will wake in God’s morning. In his 
study the pastor sits alone—entirely 
alone. The day has gone; God seems 
far away. More than once, standins 
alove some little casket, he has spok- 
en words of comfort to others; now 
it is night, and in his own need his 
mutinous heart refuses coinage tuo 
those words. Only a baby! He had 
seen the leaves growing and green- 
ing but one spring-time; yet his thin, 
white fingers knew where the preach- 
er’s h-art-strings lay and gathered 
them all in his little fist. He never 
spoke, save in that dialect of heaven, 
a baby’s prattle; but the smile which 
dawned from his curving lips, almost 
to the last pain, told of love beyond 
speech, and his deep, dark gray eyes, 
following father and mother in seem- 
ing wonder that they—big, strong 
and loving—did not give him ease 
and rest—the look of them hurts 
now though the lids are sealed. Only 

a baby! 


Yet in the courier dreams 


of the pastor and his wife, he had 
already grown into a tall fellow, 
strong and good; the wreck of that 
vision lies yonder in a little snowy 
casket. 

“The heartless hall-clock tolls. 
The dawn, careless as the _ clock, 
comes through the lattice. It is the 
hour for the morning kiss; it is the 
hour of prayer. To the pressure of 
the pale lips there will be no re- 
sponse—will there be no answer to 
prayer? The preacher is on his 
knees. His lips utter the old, old 
submission: ‘Thy will be done;’ his 
heart cries: ‘My boy, my baby!’ 
Then, as his prayer deepens with the 
deepening dawn, the voice of the in- 
carnate Love whispers: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ ’’—Mon- 
roe Journal. 





What is the Best Diet for Hot 
Weather? 


What is the best diet for hot 
weather? is a question which is asked 
and apswered hundreds of times each 
season, and yet it is safe to say no 
two answers agree. Weare told, 
“Don’t eat meat in hot weather,” and 
just as we have decided to be vege- 
tarians another authority says: “It 
is very important to keep up one’s 
strength during the heated term, and 
for that~reason meat is as essential 
now as any other time.’’ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree? It is 
evident that there can be no rule, but 
nature furnishes us with a strong hint 
in that we have so much less appe- 
tite in summer than in winter. Peo- 
ple accustomed to meat will be better, 
probably, to eat it once a day, but in 
moderate quantities. Cereals, vege- 
tables and fruit will be found more 
tempting in the dog-days than heavi- 
er dishes. Fruit especially seems to 
be the one thing we all desire, and 
yet not all of us can digest it. To 
many raw fruit proves too acid a diet. 
Let these try the methods of their 
South American cousins. In Brazil 
fruit is rarely served unless cooked 
without sugar. The Brazilians con- 
tend that the uneooked acid is not 
beneficial in hot. weather. Care 








should also be taken in the matter 
of allowing children to eat quantities 
of seed fruit. The seeds of straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and 
currents are given to accumulating 
and are capable of producing serious 
results. 

Where members of the family, 
young or old, have partaken too free- 
ly of these delightful acids and are 
paying the penalty with what (to au 
alarmed mother) appear to be sym- 
toms of appendicitis, there is one good 
old remedy that will meet the trou- 
ble nine times out of ten. Take two 
parts of powdered rhubarb, one part 
of bicarbonate of soda, one part of 
powdered cinnamon; mix all together 
thoroughly. The dose is a table- 
spoonful in half a glass of water, and 
may be repeated in two hours if nec- 
essary.—Harper’s Bazar. 





She Failed to Keep On. 


A happy-minded woman, says Suc- 
cess, came from the West to take 
her place im the van with the girl 
who works—the girl with a purpose 
—an ambition beyond society. That 
she was in earnest, there could be no 
doubt. 

She began with stenography; she 
took a course in physical culture; 
she studied the work of book-cover 
designing; she even spent a week 
as a cloak model; she tried to Win 
success as an advertising agent. In 
nothing could she achieve any suc- 
cess.. Yet she worked hard and was 
encouraged and aided by friends. But 
she failed to keep on at any of the 
many branches she adopted. 

It is not always possible to see the 
stars beckoning us. A philosophical 
woman has written, we must dig to 
find our star. But we must keep on 
—blindly, sometimes,-—through the 
darkness, with nothing but the keep- 
ing on itself in view. Worry not 
over environment or lack of the im- 
mediate success that may be your 
due. Waste no time over small re- 
grets or failures or small achieve- 
ments. 

These things only prove that you 
are alive and in the battle, just as the 
singing of a bullet tells a soldier that 
he is in the fleld. But, when the 
tired time comes to you—the girl 
who works—and you look out over 
untrodden fields where the daisies 
may glow alluringly and the star of 
success may perch low enough to 
reach without too much training— 
just stick to your purpose, whatever 
it may be.—Selected. 





Meanness Upon Meanness, 


More of the meanness of the late 
Russell Sage is disclosed daily, but 
none of the stories told upon him re- 
veal more of his niggardliness, lead- 
ing to criminality in the way of petty 
theft, than these, condensed by the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot from the New 
York Press: 

“To serve time the Western Union 
Telegraph Company § serves a free 
lunch to its operators, and Mr. Sage 
appeared every day at a certain hour. 
(He was a large holder of Western 
Union stock.) A seat was kept for 
him at a certain table up to the last 
day he came down town. He never 
paid fare on the elevated railroad, 
because he was a director, and the 
ticket-takers had instructions to let 
him go by without paying. He in- 
variably helped himself to newspa- 
pers from the stand at Fiftieth Street 
|in the morning when on his way 
down-town, and did the same at Rec- 
tor Street when he was going home 
in the afternoon. He took his news- 
papers for a generaton in .the same 
way, of the same men, and they have 
never dared say a word about it. 
He always compelled the bootblacks 
on the elevated station to shine his 
shoes for nothing. At first, years 





fago, they used to remonstrate. He 












would climb into one of the chairs 
and wait until they served him. If 
they demanded pay, he would threat- 
en to have them put off on the plat- 
form.”’ 

Upon this our Norfolk contempo- 
rary submits this comment: 

‘Why should the memory of such 
a man be treated with respect or even 
with forbearance? He was a petty 
thief, using his place and power to 


grind the faces of the dependent poor, 


and the grave should not be permit- 
ted to serve as a palliator of such 
surrender to a degraded and degrad- 
ing passion. There is no place here 
for the blotting tear of the recording 
angel.’’ 

No. And this animadversion is 
just. Such a creature deserved no 
respect while he lived. His memory 
deserves no consideration since he is 
dead. His life was of no value ex- 
sept as since his death it furnishes 
in retrospect a horrible example. 
Profitless as it was while it continued. 
the world is entitled to turn it to 
such good account as it can now that 
Git has closed.—Charlotte Observer. 
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[Let Us Build 
- Your Buggy 


We will build it to your order, save you $20 
to $25 on the price, and take all chances of 
suiting you. Our large catalog explains 
this fully; tells how we ship orders with- 
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Columbia King $50 Buggy 
which would cost you at least $75 if bought 
at retail, and gives many valuable hints on 
selecting any kind of arig. Before you buy 
be sure to write for our catalog and special 
offer. Address, ’ 
806 Vandalia Ave. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co. Cincinnati, O. ) 
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ITHE CAROLINA 
COOK STOVE; 


















Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens andall Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best matemals. 

During the summer months we will make 
special introductory priceson Carolina Cook 
Stoves in communities where we have no 
agents. If your merchant does not handle 
these stoves, write us for special prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 
m8 a buy a Stove without getting our 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO.,"5 
(Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N.C. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 


@ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
cummission to reliable men who wish to s0- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Faleigh, N. Cc, 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


To the author, Mr. Alex Wallace, 
who is also editor of the Florist’s Ex- 
change, I am indebted for the ~gift 
of a most charming book, ‘“‘The Hea- 
ther in Love, Lyric and Lay,’’ a little 
sketch of which I am sure our read- 
ers will-enjoy. 

Some writer has said: ‘““Now what 
we especially need for educational 
purposes is to know, not the anatomy 
of plants but their biography; how 
and where they live and die, their 
tempers, benevolences,  distresses 
and virtues. The crude facts of his- 
tory, like a tale that is listlessly told, 
has little power to charm where lacks 
the flash and glow of emotional ar- 
dor; then what plant so enstalled 
with romance, with patriotism and 


with pathos as the Highland Heath-: 


er? 

“Of its practice and economic uses 
we leave the Botanist to tell; to the 
Scots it has as many helpful virtues 
as the Bamboo to the Gond or Man- 
It is good for grazing for 
sheep, for thatching roofs, for 
brooms, for dyes of different colors 
in the Tartan Plaids: the blooms 
give fine flavor to honey—it has 
medicinal virtues and from it ale is 


made. 

“Yet it is not of this our story has 
to tell. The Heather enters into the 
poetry, the lyrics and the home life 
of: the Scottish people to a degree un- 
surpassed in the history of nations, 
by any other plant; Scotland and the 
Heather are inseparable. The land 
of brown heath and shaggy wools, 
the beauty of whose stern mountains 
with their vesture of purple and 
brown in ever varying and never 
exhausted tints has baffled the paint- 
er’s genius, enchanted the poets 
vision and inspired monarch and 
peasant alke to sing the praises. 


‘Wild Heather bells and Robert 
Burns, 

How, at their mention, memory 
turns 


Her pages old and pleasant. 

The deathless singer and the flow- 
ers 

He sang of—live forever. 


“What potent charm have the gods 
bequeathed to this mountain blos- 
som, that, be his home among low- 
land peacefulness or the’ stormy 
Highlands, that the heart’of the 
Scottsman turns to it with a pathos 
and tender, reverent emotion, which 
an outsider gazes upon with pleased 
wonder and cannot interpret. To 
the exile the purple bells brings 
sacred memories of home, the cling- 
ing love for which is a refining ele- 
ment in the sturdy, sterling Caledon- 
ian nature. It brings back to him 
in his loneliness the several ties of 
auld lang-syne and like quivering 
echoes from a far away distance, the 
music of those ‘sweet home fireside 
hours that will ne’er come again.’ 


“A Scottish Florist died_at his. 


home on the Hudson; around the 
bier were floral designs of costly con- 
servatory blooms. A brother Florist 
pinned on the coat of the dead man 
a little spray of Heather. The 
mourners, mostly Scotch folk, forgot 
the costly flowers; the tears that 
flowed echoed more eloquently than 
words the remark of a leal-hearted 
woman, ‘That-is just what he would 
have liked.” Sorrow for the dead 
was, for the moment, comforted by 
the magic power of that token of 
fraternal and native friendship,‘a wee 
sprig o’ Highland heather.’ Ah! how 
true it is: ‘Memory is a capricious 
and arbitrary creature. You can 
never tell what pebble she will pick 


from the shore of life to keep among 


her treasures or, what flower of the 
field she will preserve as symbol of 
‘Thoughts that oft lie, too deep for 
tears.’ 

‘In troubled times, when the Scots 
sought the seclusion of their moun- 
tains te worship God in their own 
way; when the sword hefd in place 
the leaves of the Bible against the 
rushing of the wind; when the even- 
ing prayer was followed by the crash 
of battle and the moans of the dying 
mingled in the glen with the melody 
of the last psalm sung, then thé 
heather often furnished a hiding 
place for the hunted worshippers. 
What a slender barrier sometimes 
serves aS a complete protection to 
those whom Providence would shield 
from harm!”’ 

White Heather means “sincere 
affection and unselfish love and ten- 
der wishes, as pure as prayers,’”’ says 
Van Dyke; and with the parting 
words of the Mistress of the Glen, 
as recounted by that same charming 
writer, we take leave of Scotland’s 
mystic mountain wildling: 

“Carry this little flower with you. 
It’s not the bonniest blossom in 
Scotland, but it’s the dearest for the 
message it brings. And you will 
remember that love is not getting, 
but giving. Not a wild dream of 
pleasure—Oh no!—love is not that 
— it is goodness and honor and peaee 
—pure living—-yes, love is that; and 
it is the best thing in the world and 
the thing that lasts the longest. And 
that is what I am wishing for you 
and yours with this bit of White 
Heather.”’ 

* * * Tt was my purpose to tell 
you of happy times spent at Cloud- 
land on Roan Mountain hunting for 
heather along Toe River and peril- 
ous climbing on Mt. Mitchell in the 
same pursuit, but will save that for 
next time; my letter is already too 
long. 

Very many thanks to the kind 
friends who have already written us; 
write again. We earnestly solicit 
our readers in other States to join us 
in making Social Chat a charming 
and helpful page. 

AUNT MARY. 





A Welcome and Useful Letter. 


My Dear Aunt Mary: I am a 
rheumatic cripple, can’t do any phy- 
sical labor whatever. But I do feel 
so thankful that I can exercise my 
mind, and use my tongue in giving 
directions to those around me. I am so 
glad I ean guide my pen and proud 
of the privilege of penning down my 


it may be of benefit to some one. 
If so, I wll feel amply rewarded for 
my effort. 

I have tried different methods of 
canning fruit. Have used tin cans, 
Ball, Atlas, and Mason glass jars, 
the later being my preference. The 
screws at the top are decidedly 
superior. 

Of course, eans, lids, and, rubbers 
must be perfectly clean. As to be- 
ing dry, that doesn’t matter. Cut 
the fruit in as nearly uniform size 
as possible, and use a 
lined vessel to cook in. It takes 
about three heaping half gallons of 
prepared fruit to fill two half gallon 
jars. Put on to cook with about 
one pint of water. Stir often but 
very carefully, so the fruit may re- 
tain its proper shape. 

I haye tried the process of wrap- 
ping the jars in a towel wrung out 
of cold water, but I find it just as 
good, and much more convenient, 
to place a bistuit pan, or some suit- 


fruit boiler. 

Sit jars in pan with plenty of 
water, with rubbers on. When fruit 
and jars come goodly to the boil, 
raise one side of fruit boiler and slip 





a piece of iron under it to check the 


boiling. 
I prefer a small, thin wooden pad- 


experience in canning fruit, hoping | 


porcelain f[ 


able vessel on the stove just behind | 





em 


dle to pack fruit in jars, fearing a 
knife or spoon might strike little 
shells of glass off jar’s mouth, and 
fall in fruit. 

With a dry cloth in hand, take 
hold of top of jar and give it a 
little occasional shake, in order to 
more primly settle fruit and exclude 
air. Fill level full, with plenty of 
juice. If the fruit is not covered 
with juice after it settles it will turn 
a little dark. A few drops of gly- 
cerine or alcohol, dropped on top 


of fruit in jars is good to prevent 


mould. If you spill some juice on 
rubbers while filling, or if juice runs 
out, when screwing on warm lids, 
so much the better; it will only act 
as a cement. I never have used a 
wrench. 

Some canners add preserving pow- 
ders or acid to their fruit. I have 
heard such condemned as being in- 
jurious to health. Nothing is need- 
ed to add to the keeping qualities 
of fruit canned as I have stated. 

Aunt Mary, I will tell you of a 
cheap and handy way that we have 
tried two years, and find it success- 
ful in keeping apples. I don’t see 
why other fruits would not keep as 
well: Prepare and cook fruit the 
same as for glass jars. We use one 
gallon stone jars to receive the fruit. 
Have jars clean and warm, and fill 
with boiling fruit. Have ready 
some little round bags made of cloth 
and filled with common sand, size 
according to jar’s mouth, which 
must extend something like two 


-inches all around on outside of jar 


mouth. Tie a cloth over the mouth. 
Lay sand bags or mats over top. 
Pack down with hand so as to in- 
sure the exclusion of air. Set away 
where they will not be disturbed. 
If you wash _ sand, “clean sifted 
ashes, or slacked lime must be mixed 
in to act as an air excluder.” Of 
course we used this fruit through the 
winter season. 
GRANDMOTHER. 
Union Co., N. C. 





A Mississippi Girl’s Views 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have just 


| been reading the Social Chat and I 


quite agree with the ‘Mountain 
Hoojer’ on the bachlor question 
for many times it is the girls’ fault 
that there are so many old bach- 
lors in a community. 

My idea of an ideal young woman, 
is one who loves her home, and loves 
her brothers and sisters, and who 
loves children, and above all, who 
loves, honors and obeys her parents. 

It is our duty to keep a nice 
house. If you can’t have it furnish- 
ed beautifully, you can keep it neat, 
keep things in their place, and keep 
the dust swept out from every cor- 
ner. : 

A young man when in search of 
a wife, usually goes to the home of 
“the girl,’ and if there is dust under 
the dresser, soiled dresser _ scarfs, 
dirty sheets and pillow cases, the 








broom on the floor, dirty clothes ly- 
ing around, he will say to himself, 
“I don’t like the way she keeps her 
home,” or “She looks nice, but she 
is lazy.’’ 

A girl should know how to cook, 
wash dishes, make her own dresses, 
do her own hair, and not be afraid 
of getting her hands soiled. I don’t 
consider it any disgrace for my hands 
to be sun burned by honest toil; I 
have been taught to work and am 
glad to say I have never hired a 
dress maker, and I can even scrub 
floors, starch and iron shirts, cuffs, 
and collars—and I’m glad I know 
how. 

As I live where the magnolias 
grow, I’ll sign my name, 

MAGNOLIA. 

Harrison Co., Miss. 











Genuine Cow Hide Suit Cases 
$5.00. 


Ones of merit that will stand 
the hard knocks of rough usage 
and look well for a long time. 

First-class heavy Cow hide 
built over solid steel frame, se- 
curely sewed and riveted through- 
out, re-inforced corners, solid 
brass trimmings and heavy linen 
lining. 

Placed large cash order for 
them months ago before leather 
went up and the store’s usual 
small profit based on that low 
cost. another reason for the extra 
value at the price, $5.00. 

Large selection Suit 
$1.50 to finest fitted $50.00. 


BOGGS & BUAL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 


Cases 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
: You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduce it. rite 
tor circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK”—one placing an order for twenty-two 


3 ,. and the other six. 


lon 






information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 


This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
ualities and great durability of the “‘MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the 
“FAVORITE” piane of the South. 


“LEADER” and 







MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS FOR LYNCHING. 


The best thing that has happened in a North 
Carolina court in many years was the conviction 
and sentence of George Hall, the Salisbury lynch- 
er, Friday of last week. It was only Monday 
night that Hall, himself an ex-convict—fit man 
indeed to lead a mob of lynchers and set himself 
up in opposition to the judge chosen for his high 
character to sit upon the bench!—it was only last 
Monday, four days before, that Hall led his mob 
of 3,000 against the Salisbury jail and lynched 
three prisoners charged with the murder of the 
Lyerly family July 13th. Wanton and insolent 
was the mob’s contemptuous defiance of the law 
and the courts; a special term for the trial of the 
negroes had been ordered, and a jury drawn: 
there was every prospect that they would be con- 
victed and hung within thirty days. But this could 
not satisfy men of Hall’s stripe; they were thirsty 
for human blood and they were anxious to spit 
upon the most sacred institution of our govern- 
ment. And they had their wish. The courts 
which the State and the Constitution had set there 
for the trial of the case were laughed at and the 
mob hung the men. And then the lynchers doubi- 
less laughed in their sleeves at the threats of pun- 
ishment. Were there not in Anson County free 
men who had participated in the brutal mob- 
murder of Johnston? And thus far has not all ef- 
forts to punish lynchers failed? But Judge Long 
and Solicitor Hammer and Governor Glenn are 
men who understand that the supremacy of our 
courts is a fundamental thing in our civilization, 
and that without it free government cannot en- 
dure; and they set themselves to bring about the 
conviction of the mob leaders. For their success 
they deserve the thanks of the whole State. Jus- 
tice is vindicated, and when Hall is joined in peni- 
tentiary walls by a score of the followers in his 
lynching frolic, would-be lynchers all over the 
State will doubtless develop a more wholesome re- 
spect for the courts of justice which all people in 
the first stage of civlization set up as sunstitutes 
for the mob law of the savage. 


ec 
MR. CHEATHAM MUST GO. 


_If we may judge the temper of the farmers of 
the South by that of those in North and South 
Carolina, Mr. Richard Cheatham, Secretary of the 
Southern Cotton Association, is going to prove a 
millstone about the neck of the organization until 
his resignation is received and accepted—instan- 
ter. ‘“‘We are not going to be led by confessed 
gamblers,’’ was the undertone at the South Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Institute last week, and from Geor- 
gia a similar cry was heard. Mr. Harvie Jordan, 
who acted so promptly in the case of Vice-Presi- 
dent Peters last year, is not expected to trifle with 
this far more serious offence of a higher and more 
trusted office of the Association. And the hypo- 
crisy of Mr. Cheatham makes his primary offence 
even more insupportable. The chief owner of the 
Cotton Journal, that paper has been carrying on 
a campaign against cotton gambling and bucket- 
shops, whereupon a cotton gambler is quoted as 
saying to Cheatham: ‘‘Why do you let your paper 
do this? Don’t you know it is hurting us?” to 
which this ‘friend of the cotton growers” wink- 
ingly replied: ‘Oh, well, that’s just to fool tke 
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farmers, you know. And they are biting, too, to 
beat the band; why, just this morning our stack 
of subscriptions received is eight inches high!” 
It was Mr. Cheatham’s own slickness which en- 
abled him to catch up with the other cotton gam- 
blers in the Department of Agriculture last year. 
There’s nothing plainer than that the Cotton Asso- 
ciation must be freed from his influence if it is to 
continue to command that confidence of Southern 
coiton growers to which its previous good work 
would entitle it. Mr. Jordan should act. 





DOES PULLING CORN FODDER PAY* 


Forty-seven per cent, or nearly half of the eul- 
tivated land in North Carolina is devoted to corn, 
and the last Census gave the total value of the 
corn crop in this and adjoining States as $111,- 
000,000 as against $104,000,000 for cotton. 
The corn crop is therefore an important one ana 
since it is grown solely for its feed value, the 
method of harvesting the crop that will give the 
greatest amount of feed, should receive careful 
consideration. The feed value of a plant is ascer- 
tained by chemical anaylsis and actual feeding 
trials, where both the animals and the feed are 
carefuly weighed. 

The chemist tells us that the average mature 
corn plant cut off near the ground contains about 
46 per cent of its feed value in the ear, or ears, 
and about 54 per cent in its stalk, leaves and 
shucks, or as it is generally called, the ‘“‘stover.”’ 

But the chemist cannot tell us exactly the feed 
value of any sustance and to complete our infor- 
mation we must carry this corn plant to the mule 
or the steer and ask him the value of its parts 
as feed. To obtain a correct answer to such a 
question we must feed large numbers of animals 
or repeat the trials many times. This has been 
done and the average of the results indicates that 
the steer or mule can digest the ear a little bet- 
ter than he can the stover and that he gets about 
51 per cent of the feed value of the average corn 
plant out of the ear and about 49 per cent out of 
the stover. If this be true, and it is, then the 
stover is a valuable part of the corn crop and care- 
ful thought should be given to the question of 
harvesting it so as to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of feed from the entire plant. 


We Harvest Corn Too Early. 


Experiments at the Iowa Station have shown 
that if we wish to harvest the crop at the time 
when the greatest feed value in the stover has 
been reached we should cut it when the leaves be- 
gin to dry up, or not later than when one-third 
to one-half of the leaves are dry. On the other 
hand, these same experiments have shown that the 
time when the ears contain their highest feed 
value is when all the leaves are dry and the corn 
fairly hard and that to cut the corn before this, 
or long after, lessens the feed value obtained in 
the ears., 

But the time to harvest the corn crop is 
plainly that time when the ears and stover togeth- 
er contain the maximum of feed vdlue. This time 
has been found to be about midway between the 
two periods mentioned, or say ten days after the 
usual ‘‘fodder-pulling” time. In other words, at 
the usual time for ‘‘fodder-pulling” neither the 
corn plant, as a whole, nor the ears have reached 
their best development in feed value. There are 
several ways of harvesting and utilizing the corn 
crop, and at some other time we shall discuss some 
of the others, but in this article we wish to pay 
our respects to the common method of pulling the 
fodder before the plant has fully matured and 
then gathering the ears at a later date. How are 
we to find out if this venerated Southern custom 
of pulling the leaves and cutting off the top of the 
stalks pays? 

A Test That Tells. 


The only way I know by which the question can 
be fairly tested is by taking a given area and be- 
ginning at one side, pull the fodder from every 
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alternate row clear across the field, and leave the 
other rows untouched. Then, when the corn is 
ready to harvest, gather that on the rows where 
the fodder was pulled and shell and weigh it; and 
then gather that on the unpulled rows and shell 
and weight that. Repeat this several times and 
average the results and you will probably have a 
correct answer to the question, ‘‘What is the effect 
on the yield of shelled corn, in weight, from pull- 
ing the leaves from the stalks at the time fodder 
is usually pulled?” 

lf in addition to this information we also ascer- 
tain the weight of the “fodder’’ obtained, we then 
have the necessary facts to enable us to determine 
whether it pays to pull fodder. 

Ordinary Fodder Pulling Decreases Yield Six 
Bushels Per Acre. 

Fortunately for our purposes, this has been done 
many times and in several Southern States. In 
these experiments to test the effect of pulling the 
fodder on the yield of shelled corn, by weight, 
the following results were obtained: 

Georgia.—When the fodder was pulled, 23.9 
bushels per acre. When the plant was untouched, 
27.3 bushels per acre. Loss by pulling fodder, 
3.4 bushels per acre. 

Florida.—When the fodder was pulled, 28.2 
bushels per acre. When the plant was untouched, 
31.1 bushels pet acre. Loss, 2.9 bushels per acre. 

Mississippi.imWhen the plant was untouched, 
43.5 bushels per acre. 

MississippiicmWhen the plant was topped, 29 
bushels per acre. Loss, 14.5 bushels per acre. 

MississippiicWhen the leaves were stripped, 
35.5 bushels per acre. Loss, 8 bushels per acre. 

Alabama.—Loss in shelled corn by pulling the 
fodder, average for two years, four bushels per 
acre. 

The average loss in all these trials, that is, with 
corn ranging from 27.3 to 43.5 bushels per acre, 
was six bushels of shelled corn per acre, by 
weight. 

Fodder Pulling is Labor Lost. 

The amount of fodder obtained in the tests in 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi is also fortunately 
given, and the average for all of them is 595 
pounds of fodder obtained per acre. 

Since the feed value of six bushels of corn is 
nearly equal to that of 595 pounds of fodder, it 
is, therefore, apparent that if we pay for the fod- 
der we obtain by a loss in corn and lose the labor 
of pulling the fodder besides, it does not pay to pull 
fodder. In fact, although half the feed value of 
the corn plant be in the stover, it would pay bet- 
ter to let all of this stover rot in the field than to 
pull the fodder at the time it is usually done. 

Why does this loss in weight of shelled corn oc- 
cur? Simply because when the leaves are re- 
moved from the plant all further work or growth 
is effectually stopped. The corn may dry up and 
get hard, but nothing more is added to the grain. 
The leaves of a plant may be likened to the lungs 
of an animal, and when you take the leaves off a 
corn plant you stop its work about as effectually 
as you do when you take the lungs out of an ani- 
mal. Moreover, the fodder is usually pulled a 
week or ten days earlier than the proper time for 
cutting the corn. Again, when the corn is cut and 
shocked, the leaves being left on the plant and the 
cut end of the stalk placed on the moist ground, 
the ear is still further developed from the ma- 
terial already in the plant. 


Next week we may discuss the harvesting of the 
crop in such manner as to save all the stover and 
also have something more to say regarding the 
feeding value of it. TAIT BUTLER. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The Angel Child’s mother was one of these wo- 
men who talk to people that aren’t quite so rich 
as she in the tone of one who is commending 
a worthy charity; but who hangs on the words of 
a richer woman like a dog that hopes a piece of 
meat is going to be thrown at it, and yet isn’t 
quite sure that it won’t get a kick instead.—Old 
Gorgon Graham. 
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WITH THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS AT 
CLEMSON COLLEGE. 

The State Farmers’ Institute, held annually at 
Clemson College, South Carolina, is a striking suc- 
cess. The writer spent a day with the South Caro- 
lina farmers there last week, and instead of the 
two or three hundred we expected to find, there 
were nearly or quite 1,000 visitors on the grounds. 
Two years ago the attendance on the Institute was 
1,462, and but for the somewhat more rigid re- 
strictions, this larger attendance would doubtless 
have been maintained. Lodging is free, so far 
as the dormitory capacity will allow, and meals 
are furnished at 25 cents each. It was a good 
looking body of men—and women; for a very 
great number of the farmers brought their wives, 
and there was a large number of young men and 
young women. And although Clemson College 
is located in the extreme northwestern corner of 
the State, near the Georgia line, the attendance 
was representative, embracing nearly all sections 
oi South Carolina. A great deal might be said 
about the program of last week’s meeting, but 
space will not permit; though it deserves to be re- 
corded that the Clemson authorities give a great 
deal more time for discussion by the farmers gen- 
erally than is usually allowed at these State Con- 
ventions. And these Palmetto State farmers dis- 
cuss their problems in a way which shows them to 
be earnest seekers after all that is good in modern 
and scientific agriculture. 


Clemson College. 


Moreover, it was not only a great farmers’ 
meeting, but it was held at a great farmers’ col- 
lege. Clemson is itself the outgrowth of the or- 
ganization of the farmers in the latter 80’s, and is 
supported almost exclusively by the farmers—that 
is to say, about $150,000 of its $200,000 annua! 
income is furnished by the farmers through the 
fertilizer tonnage tax (25 cents on each ton sold 
in the State). Started about fifteen years ago, ii 
has grown steadily, and last season there were 654 
students enrolled while 288 applicants had to be 
turned away for lack of sufficient dormitory ac- 
ommodations. 






Where Agricultural Education is Paramount. 

In an institution so directly dependent upon the 
Agricultural interests for support, it would of 
ourse be inexcusable if agricultural education 
were not the paramount consideration. That it is 
50 regarded at Clemson is clearly proved by the 
ollege statistics. Last year there were 253 long- 
ourse agricultural students—the largest number, 
Prof. Harper tells us, in any American institution 
—while in addition to these 253, 120 students in 
he mechanical department received instruction in 
agriculture. In fact, agriculture is now a re- 
uired study for all students in the freshman year. 
lemson is especially fortunate in having in its 
rresident, Dr. P. H. Mell, a man who believes that 
ho kind of education is more worthy of encour- 
nzement than agricultural education. Agriculture 
s represented by nine divisions, each in charge 
bf a competent man, and the Agricultural Build- 
ng, with its magnificent granite columns and its 
splendid interior arrangement, is a_ thing of 
eauty and a joy forever. It was completed last 
ear (at a cost of $51,000)—the same year that 
buildings devoted to agricultural education were 
Iso finished at the State Colleges of North Caro- 
ina and Virginia. And now, we may digress to 
lay, Georgia is also to have a splendid new agri- 
ultural building at Athens. Prof. J. N. Harper 
Director of the Agricultural Department of 
‘lemson, and it is worthy of mention that two sons 
f his predecessor, Col. J. S. Newman, are doing 
ffective work in this department of the college: 
. C. Newman, Professor of Horticulture, and C. 
. Newman, Associate Professor of Agriculture. 
Pach department of the college is practically self- 
overning in its own affairs, and is headed by a 
irector with the duties and powers usually held 
y a dean. 













































The Agricultural Experiment Station is also lo- 
cated at Clemson, and here some highly valuable 
tests are being conducted by Profs. Harper and 
Newman, these dealing with rotation, fertilization 
and varieties. 

Up-to-Date Methods at Farmers’ Institutes, 


The Clemson College authorities are also 
charged with the duty of holding Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes in all parts of the State, and a series of 
forty-five have just been concluded,the average at- 
tendance being between two and three hundred. 
Acting on the principle that seeing is believing, the 
Clemson authorities not only furnish speakers 
for these occasions, but they carry with them two 
well-equipped exhibition cars,containing unforget- 
able illustrations to prove the advantages of sci- 
ence and education in the management of farm 
problems. Side by side are shown the comparative 
yields from scrub seed and well-selected seed, from 
poorly fertilized land and from land judiciously 
fertilized, from scratch plowing and from deep, 
thorough cultivation, etc., etc. The Southern 
Railway furnishes these cars, and their use has 
proved so popular that they are now regarded as 
almost indispensable. Another series of Institutes 
is to be held in the fall, and we hope to have a rep- 
resentative of The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant accompany the party. 


Increasing Interest in Live Stock. 


One does not have to travel extensively in the 
Palmetto State to see that its farmers are making 
very marked progress. Prof. C. L. Newman says 
that a greater advance has been made in the past 
three years than in the precedng ten. And when 
we asked in what lines most progress has been 
made, he mentioned first the improvement in live 
stock, and their increasing number. This opinion 
is amply borne out by the statistical figures pub- 
lished in Commissioner Watson’s handsome ‘‘Bul- 
letin No. 1.’’ This shows that while the value of 
farm property and of farm products from 1900 to 
1905 increased 10 per cent, the value of live stock 
increased three times as much—32.9 per cent. As 
a natural result of this increased interest in live 
stock, more grain crops are also being grown. The 
value of the State’s corn crop in these five years 
increased from $9,000,000 to $15,000,000, wheat 
from $958,000 to $2,156,000 and oats from 
$1,226,000 to $1,681,000, while the value of 
the rye crop increased 116 per cent. When we con- 
sider further that South Carolina in 1905 re- 
ceived $65,000,000 for her cotton crop, as against 
$24,000,000 in 1900, it is not hard to under- 
stand the good spirits of South Carolina farm- 
ers. If the present agitation for a campaign 
against cattle ticks (see page 3) succeeds, the cat- 
tle industry will be further developed. 


Other Lines of Progress. 


But we are about to get away from our enumer- 
ation of the specific lines along which progress is 
making. Next after the increased interest in live 
stock, Mr. Newman mentioned the improvement 
in farm implements and machinery. More two- 
horse plows are being used, and the mere scratch- 
ing of the surface is giving way to plowing that 
is plowing; and there is similar improvement in 
all classes of farm tools. 

The third feature of agricultural progress sug- 
gested by Prof. Newman is the greater attention 
given to seed selection. Fewer farmers are get- 
ting their cottonseed haphazard at the gin, and 
more and more every year are adopting the wiser 
method outlined by Mr. Hobbs elsewhere in this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 

Finally, farmers are using fertilizers less reck- 
lessly than heretofore, and in a’State whose fer- 
tilizer bill is $12,000,000 annually, this means 
much. Home mixing, if we may judge from what 
we heard farmers saying, is much more general- 
ly practiced than in North Carolina, and its ad- 
vocates declare that from $3 to $7 a ton is saved 
by this method. The cowpea is also very popular, 





and the farmers are learning that it is wasteful 


to purchase large quantities of ammonia, when 
the cowpea is begging to be allowed to take it 
from the air for them absolutely free of charge. 


seating the Corn Belt for Cheap Pork. 


Prof. John Michels, whose articles on dairying 
will probably be remembered by our readers, is 
also an enthusiast about pork making in the South. 
He declares that it can be made more cheaply 
here than anywhere in the Corn Belt—and he 
ought to know, since he comes from the West him- 
self. The South’s advantages for raising hogs 
more cheaply than in the corn country lie in its 
soiling and root crops, the cheapest pork. ever 
made having been produced on rape, artichokes, 
and Spanish peanuts. To these Prof. Michels would 
add sweet potatoes as the fourth great money-mak- 
ing crop for the hog-raiser. Since it appears from 
the statistics that South Carolina farmers last 
year raised $260 worth of hogs to every $100 
worth raised five years ago, it looks though thé 
farmers are beginning to see the soundness of 
Prof. Michel’s argument as fast as any reasonable 
ulan could ask. 


An Advance Movement in Alabama. 


Mention having just been made of Dr. C. A. 
Carey, State Veterinarian of Alabama (who was 
one of the most popular speakers at this year's 
Institute), we are reminded of what we learned 
from Dr. Carey as to the agricultural high schoois 
in Alabama. There are nine of these now, one in 
each Congressional District, and they are doing 
very effective work, reaching hundreds of farmer 
boys who could not attend an agricultural col- 
lege. In most cases the town in which the school 
is located gives the building; and the State ap- 
propriates $2,500 annually for the maintenance 
of the school. In this step Alabama has shown 
herself far more progressive than any of her sis- 
ter States, and farmers in every other Common- 
wealth should agitate in season and out of season 
until one of these agricultural high schools is put 
to work in every Congressional District in the 
South. The agricultural college is too isolated; 
these high schools are needed, are indispensable, 
as links between the college and the common 
schools. 

They are also teaching agriculture in the public 
schools of Alabama, our own ‘“‘Agriculture for Be- 
ginners’’ being used. And the normal schools of 
the State are wisely adapting themselves to the 
new order of things by giving teachers instruction 
in agriculture. It is to be regretted that few of 
the normal schools in The Progressive Farmer’s 
territory have yet shown themselves wise enough 
to make this inovation. 


The Crops. 


‘“‘But how are the crops?’’ we are asked. And 
we must answer that in South Carolina, as in 
North Carolina, excessive rains have done a great 
deal of damage. The cotton crop appears to be 
poorer in this section of the South than in almost 
any other. Along the Seaboard Railway we no- 
ticed quite a good deal of corn and cotton which 
had been literally turned out to grass. Still, if 
conditions are good from this time on, the crop 
vield may yet be fair. 


Popularity of The Progressive Farmer. 


Our consolidation with the Cotton Plant, long 
the only farm paper in South Carolina, has given 
The Progressive Farmer a strong hold in all sec- 
tions of the State. At Clemson we found many 
good friends of the paper, and Prof. Newman re- 
ported that he could not but notice the large num- 
ber of readers of The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant whom he met on the recent Farmers’ 
Institute tour. We are very anxious to make our 
paper of the highest possible service to our South 
Carolina constituency, and we bespeak their co- 
operation in increasing its usefulness and doubling 
its circulation. 





God begins His work in children.—John Wes- 
ley. 
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$100,000 FOR INDEPENDENT TOBACCO FACTORIES. 





Farmers’ Protective Assocation Wiil 
Shares $5 Each and Every 


To all those who are interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in better prices 
for leaf tobacco: 

The prices of tobacco for the past 
few years have been below the cost 
of production, if we place any value 
on the farmer’s work (say one dollar 
per day). Every industry seems to 
be on a boom at this time except to- 
bacco. Prosperity seems to be abroad 
in the land and every class enjoying; 
the good fruits thereof except those 
who grow tebacco. What is the trou- 
ble? We find by investigation that 
that the price of our tobacco is con- 
trolled almost entirely by one eon- 
cern. They fix the _ price without 
even consulting those who dig it out 
of the earth. Millions upon top of 
millions of dollars are made each 
year by the trust out of the leaf to- 
bacco which the farmers produce, 


living out of it. 

There is no justice in this condi- 
tion of affairs, and the remedy is in 
perfect organization and concert of 
action. We, therefore, urge every 
farmer in the State, together with 
every other man who feels an inter- 
est in the farmer, to join the Asso- 
ciation at once and to stick to it un- 
til relief comes, which certainly wil] 
not be long if we are determined. 

After organization we want to 
build and operate one or more tobac- 
co factories by popular subscriptions 
for the purpose of creating honest 
competition, said competition to he 
made profitable and lasting by con- 
cert of action. These factories are 
to be run on strictly business princi- 
ples, the best talent that can be had 
will be employed in each depart- 
ment in order that goods as good as 
that turned out by any other concern, 
regardless of size or location, will be 
given the public. With nothing but 
modern methods pursued and experts 
employed in the conduct of these fac- 
tories, all backed up by the great 
army of tillers of the soil, we cannot 
imagine how the enterprise can fail, 
and, therefore, think it a safe invest- 
ment not only for the farmer. but for’ 
all others who have money to invest. 
The shares in the corporations are 
fixed at five dollars each in order that 
every man may be able to become a 
stockholder and then help the cause 
along. 


After one hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been’ subscribed, which fs 
necessary before one factory can be 
started, each subscriber to stock will 
be required to pay in one-third of 
his subscription, and the other two- 
thirds in two and four months, thus 
making it easy on everybody and en- 
abling a great many to take more 
shares than they would if the entire 
amount had to be paid down in cash 
at one time. 


Every man who oecupies a posi- 
tion in any other class is vitally in- 
terested, for we know that profitable 
prices for the farmer for what he 
produces means prosperity to the en- 
tire country, since he, the farmer, is 
the foundation upon which is ereeted 
all prosperity. 


We, therefore, invite each and ev- 
ery one to join us in an honest effort 
to loosen the grip whieh the trust has 
upon the people of the State. 


To say that we can’t succeed, is 
doubting the good faith of the people 
in their opposition to trusts. The 
managers of the corporation will be 
required to give justified bonds in 
sufficient sum to guarantee the stock- 
holder against loss by wrong-doing. 

In order that we may be fully un- 





and purpose of the Association is to 
improve the condition of the farmers 


Undertake to Raise This Amount— 
Farmer Uurged to Subscribe. 


without harm or hurt to any other 


class. Te say that we should not put] 


forth every honest effort within our 
graps to obtain for our tobacco each 
and every year at prices that will 
give us a reasonable profit above the 
cost of production, is to,say that the 
great army of tobacco raisers, togeth- 
er with many others who are depend- 
ent upon them for a livelihood must 
spend the remainder of their days in 
poverty and permit their children to 
grow up in ignorance. We can, by 
thorough organizaton, fix the price of 
our tobaceo, and it is to the interest 
of our families, ourselves and our 
State that we do it. 

Let us get together and stick to- 
gether like true American citizens, 
and the time will soon come when 
the wealth-producers will enjoy a 
just proportion of the luxuries of life. 

J. S. CUNINGHAM, 

President North Carolina Farmers’ 

Protective Association. 

G. G. MOORE, 

J. L. BAILEY, 

P. B. NEAL, 

G. L. ALLEN, 

Directors. 





Meeting of Chatham Alliance. 


Chatham County Alliance met with 
Womble Sub July 19th at 11 o’elock 
a. m. 

Rev. O. T. Edwards, of Mt. Vernon 
Springs Academy, introduced T. B. 
Parker, of Raleigh, Business Agent 
for the North Carolina Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, after which he spoke for an 
hour or more telling what the Alli- 
ance stands for and what it is doing 
for us. I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of all present when I say, 
Brother Parker, come again, for we 
love to hear you talk. 


After the able address was deliver- | 


ed, Rev. O. T. Edwards spoke a few 
words to the members of the Alliance 
on faithfulness to the organization 
and to our fellow-man. 

Rey. L. R. Dixon, of Womble Sub 
Alliance, invited all to a well-filled 
table set by the good women of this 
vicinity. 

At 2 o’clock President W. N. Dixon 
called the house to order, after which 
business of the Alliance was attended 
to, closing this meeting to meet the 
second Thursday in October with 
Dry Creek Sub. Let all Subs send a 
full delegation to this meeting. 

B. W. BOBBITT, See. 





The Women’s Institutes. 


The idea of holding in connection 
with the institutes for the farmers, 
institutes for the women of the farm, 
is a capital one and deserves to be 
encouraged. Wonderful improve- 
ments have been made in agriculture 
in recent years. There is improved 
farm machinery and all sorts of im- 
proved farm methods, but the women 
of the farm have not fully shared in 
the advancement. The institutes for 
women are intended to point out what 


} may be done to improve farm homes, 


to lighten the burdens of the farmers‘ 
wives and daughters and to make the 
lot of the rural dwellers what it 
should be—tke most independent 
happy and contented state of any peo- | 
ple on earth. With the march of 
progress many advantages are com- 
ing the way of the rural dwellers. 
It is to take advantage of thése—to 
utikze them-—thnt institutes are held, 
where the results of experiments in 
different lines may be given and help- 
ful suggestions made. Another year 
The Landmark hopes that at least 
two whole days may be given to the 
institutes at the State Farm—onc 
day for the women and one for the 
men.—Statesville Landmark. 


{ MAIL TODAY. 





Plows that are worth making; worth buying; worth own- 
ing and worth using; plows that revel in hard work bear 


the name of “Avery.” 


AVERY’S TORPEDO SULKY 


12, 14 and 16 inch sizes, with mold-board extra hardened, 
; right or left hand, and of various shapes 
. , | = for various soils, are winners everywhere. 
dane Sees). Write for circulars, 
B. F.AVERY & SONS, 
Louisville, y= 
NS, LA. SHREVEPO . 
TALiAS, Then WEW YORK CITI.’ 









How About YOUR Ensilage? 


“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters eut two ways—cut and elevate the cern into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 

How does it ‘‘cut’’ expemses? By its immense -apacity, its self feed 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, simply operated 
silage distributer, its minimum use of power for maxn , results, 

Silage as a milk and beef producer is ~ 
far superior to grain. Our book “Medi 
ern Silage Methods” (10c) tells all about it. — 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 7 
vince the man who wants the best, Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 


Salem, Ohio. 
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or harness until zou.cet ou Ime cauickee 4 ® MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 


vehicle 
low prices and the most 








veal and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
Soother saan engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their ~ 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


=i quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
a Catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


ames Leffel & GOs,y 20x 178 Springfield, O. 

























$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65.00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
set of fine Collar and Hame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87-49. Worth 


$49 * OO $12.50 everywhere. 


Read what those who have bought our Golden 
gle Buggies say. We can furnish the names 
Of more than one thousand satisfied customers. 
any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 
not as good as represented, ask us for names of 
people who are using them in your county and f 




















get their opinion. 


Holler be Chepgy ohne, se Azada de, 
. t, 


arvuncl aril ter shor Vhe beat 

an0-7- bought Te Jhusg fron @ 

dialer fo ff 70.00. I Vian J ibier 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND 











GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0,, 
160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send me, prepaid, catalogue No, 
of Golden Rage Buggies - 


NAME 
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The Inviting Field of Stock Raising. 


Prof. Andrew M. Soule, of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural College, has com- 
piled statistics of the live stock in- 
dustry in the United States which 
will be a revelation to many. Under 
the heading of live stock he includes 
fowls as well as cattle. In his view, 
no vocation offers greater opportun- 
ities than the breeding of stock. In 
1899, according to his statement, 
there were 215,822,238 domestic ani- 
mals in the United States, of which 
17,139,673 were classed as dairy 
cows, Which returned a yearly profit 
of at least $170,000,000 to their own- 
ers. This amount, it is estimated, 
might be almost doubled by scientific 
feeding. Here, in Professor Soule’s 
opinion, is a good field fer young 
men who are looking for a chance 
to establish themselves in a profitable 
business. The Professor is an earn- 
est advocate of a return to the simple 
life—the life of the farm. But he 
considers agriculture a_ profession 
and advises no one to try it without 
preparation. To a man who is in 
earnest and who is fitted for agri- 
cultural work the Professor suggests 
that there should be an inspiration 
in our our bumper crops of corn and 
wheat. 

Reverting to the live stock indus- 
try, Professor Soule states that Chi- 
cago, the metropolis of the Middle 
West, would sink into insignificance 
commercially if it were not for its 
trade in live stock and it manufac- 
tures, among which are included the 
packing and curing of meats. The 
wholesale trade of Chicago in 1904 
was $1,781,000,000. The live stock 
transactions aggregated $300,000,- 
000; poultry products, butter and 
eggs, $261,000,000; slaughtering and 
packing, $390,000,000. The aggre- 
gate is $951,000,000, and if Chicago 


“were deprived of this trade its com- 


mercial importance would dwindle 
greatly. 

Americans are prone to think that 
their country owes its greatness and 
prosperity chiefly to its manufac- 
tures. Professor Soule gives some 
figures concerning this which are 
In 1899 there were 10,- 
381,765 persons engaged in agricul- 
ture and 7,085,992 in manufactures. 
There were 512,329 manufacturing 
establishments with a capitalization 
of $9,835,086,000, a large propor- 
tion of which-was watered. The net 
value of the manufactures, deduct- 
ing the cost of crude materials, was 
$5,981,545,000. The value of farm 
products and live stock in 1899 was 
$4,739,118,000. The manufacturer 
would have enjoyed little prosperity 
if the farm products had been re- 
duced by 50 per cent. The moral of 
Professor Soule’s article is that the 
United States ‘needs more farmers, 
and that the right man in agriculture 
is sure of his reward.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


- 





Life Insurance. 


The Legislature of New York has 
passed all the Armstrong bills, mak- 
ing a comprehensive code of life in- 
surance laws that will reform the 
business of the insurance companies 
in that’ State and safeguard the in- 
terests of their policy-holders every- 
where. 

This code is the crowning result 
of the famous insurance investiga- 
tion principally of the Equitable, the 
Mutual and the New York Life com- 
panies, which exposed much graft 
and revealed the true character of so 
many prominent men of former high 
reputation. But-all over the country 
‘re life insurance companies, big and 


little, under management as corrupt | 


and extravagant as that of the worst 
of the “Big Three” of New York. 
They also need ‘investigation and 
rAformation, and will be attended to 
in \due time. 

TMae new life insurance code of 





















New York is a model for other 
States; but Legislatures are proverb- 
ially slow and it may be many years 
before every State in the Union 
adopts it or has insurance laws ade- 
quate for the protection of its citi- 
zens. In the meantime it is a case of 
“Let the buyer beware.” 

The investor in life insurance 
Should not depend solely on statutes 
to safeguard him. He ean, and 
should, protect himself by getting re- 
liable information on the subject, 
and using a little good judgment in 
the selection of a company to insure 
in, and of the kind of a policy to take 
out. For guiding and guarding him- 
self aright, let him do three things: 

Choose a company with low death 
rate; that indicates great care in the 
selection of its risks. 

Choose a company with low ex- 
pense rate; ‘that indicates honesty 
and economy in management. 

Choose a company that does not 
issue deferred dividend policies; 
that indicates it does not write spec- 
ulative insurance of any kind. 

Three things combined—genuine 
life insurance, lowest expense rate, 
and lowest death rate—give the best 
investment for the protection of the 
home at lowest cost. 

These directions do not cover the 
whole subject, by any manner of 
means, but do form a safe guide- 
board for investors.—Exchange. 





Where the National Law for Meat 
Inspection Fails, 


Washington dispatch: Discussing 
the new meat inspection law, to-day, 
Secretary Wilson said there was con- 
siderable misapprehension regarding 
its scope. It does not, he said, apply 
to any but slaughtering and meat 
packing houses doing an inter-State 
business. “If the people of this cuun- 
ty,’ said the Secretary, ‘‘want to be 
assured that the meat that goes into 
their homes from. those. establish- 
ments doing a purely local business 
is clean and wholesome, they can en- 
ter on a crusade for a general clean- 
ing up. I am powerless myself to 
act. Recently I went through some 
of those houses not embraced within 
the Federal law and found them in 
a nasty, filthy condition, and in some 
cases using diseased animals. It is 
my one regret that the federal law 
does not reach them, but I earnestly 
hope the State and city officials will 
look after them as rigorously as we 
propose to look after the others.”’ 





The -only ambition worthy of an 
immortal soul is the ambition to real- 
ize the purpose of God concerning us. 
—Howard A. Johnston. 


Wood's seeds 


FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalosue 


It gives:best methods of seed- 
ingiandifull information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 


Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
-quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond, Va. 











Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds are the 
best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 














READY POWER. 


FOR THE 


FARM 


Our Catalog Tells You All About It. 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


Nita Ver OTT 
———_— 2 
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Fruit 





Why pay two to five prices 
debts, when we, by employing 


Strawberry 


$1.25 per 1000 


(Apple and Peach) Other kinds low in proportion. 


nursery stock to cover agents’ profits and bad 


making no bad debts—selling for cash direct to 
the people at lowest wholesale rates—will save 
you so much. Twenty-two years’ experience, 
. 1,000.000 high-class fruit trees, 50,000,000 straw- 
berry plants. Special bargains in apple treés. 
Safe and cheap delivery anywhere in U. S. 
Valuable book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Plants 


in quantities 
Write to-day for free catalog. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. F CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 
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Running Water in Your 


(PUMPS WATER 








Rife 


Complete System Extendin 
Fountains and Formal Ga 


Eighty per cent. efficiency d 


AUTOMATIC 
HYDRAULIC 
No Attention. No Expense. 


to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 


operation. 


tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 


Rife Purmping Engine Co., 
111 BROADWAY, 2130 NEw YORK, U. &. A. 





93398, 
Country Home. § 


BY WATER POWER.) 


Ram 


Runs Continuously. 


to Stable, Green-house, Lawn, 
ens. Operates under 18 inches 


eveloped. 
Over 5,000 plants in successful 


Large plants for towns, institu- ’ 





CATALOG AND ESTIMATES 
FREE. 














i, WASHINGTON 


h/t, HARNESS 





It Costs You 


Nothing to Inspect 





Send us you 
and if you do 


. to r 


stra 


IB2)), 


a ~ 


you aaset through him, examine it me tgenge Fe 


durable than any $20.00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense. 

Washington harness is a set of single bugg 
harness, stylish and made to wear. 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
reinforced. 
Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16,00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS C0., 


A Set of Washington Harness. 


r dealer’s name and we will send 





not think it is more stylish an 
Every possi- 


Collar half patent leather, 
Specially designed saddle. 


NASHYILLE, TENN. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 


A voleanic island 1,000 feet high 
has been thrown up off the coast of 
Alaska. 


._ The State Democratic Committee 
of Massachusettes will officially de- 
clare for Wm. J. Bryan for Presi- 
dent. 


Six railroad terminals in New 
York are still tied up by strike and 
vegetable and fruit shipments are 
suffering. 


There has been little response to 
the general strike order in Russia, 
and the Government officials pre- 
dict its failure. 


The Corporation Commission has 
ordered Virginia railroads to install 
telephones at stations and answer 
politely the reasonable inquiries of 
the public. 


The Carolina Mutual Railway 
Company was chartered last week 
to build a railroad 40 miles long 
from Lancaster, S. C., into Union 
County, N. C. 


After spending $10,000 in an ef- 
fort to substitute Chinamen for 
negro labor, a Florida naval stores 
operator announces that the experi- 
ment is a failure. 


President Mitchell, of the United 
Mineworkers, advises the miners and 
operators in the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky coal fields to make concessions 
in order to avoid a strike. 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt ex- 
press sympathy with the efforts of 
the Audubon Society to prevent the 
sale of aigrettes, or plumes from the 
white heron, for women’s hats. 


A. C. Jones, a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, was arrested at Chester, S. C., 
last week because he persisted in 
replying to another speaker after 
the chairman ruled him out of order. 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounces that for the first time in thir- 
teen years the government will pur- 
chase silver bullion for coinage; 10,- 
000 ounces a week will be taken till 
further notice. 


The Federal grand jury, of Chi- 
cago, has returned true bills against 
the Standard Oil Company on nine- 
teen counts, involving fines of $380,- 
000 if conviction follows; railroads 
refused to make the Standard pay 
storage while compelling its com- 
petitors to pay. . 


On the 16th and 17th of July in 
Alaskan waters United States 
guards killed five Japanese poach- 
ers, wounded several and captured 
twelve, who had been landing from 
ten schooners and slaughtering seals: 
the Washington government has in- 
formed the Japanese government, 
but it is stated that no international 
incident is feared. 


Yorkville Enquirer: 
Senator Tillman is having a _ soft 
snap of it running for re-election 
without opposition, it is safe to say 
that Mr. Latimer will not have a like 
experience two years from now. 
There are half a dozen or more peo- 
ple after the job of the junior Sen- 
ator, and among those mentioned up 
to this time are Governor Heyward, 
EK. D. Smith, Wendel L. Smith and 
B. A. Morgan. 


‘rhe bucket shop law passed by the 
Georgia Legislature is the most strin- 
gent ever enacted. It makes no dis- 
tinction between bucket shops and 
legitimate exchanges, and the effect 
of the bill will be‘‘to prohibit all 


Although . 


Affairs. 


practical certainty, will result in 
closing a large number of exchanges 
in Atlanta, as well as in other cities 
of the State.” At least, Mr. Rich- 
ard Cheatham’s occupation seems to 
be gone, and Mr. Mike O’Grady will 
have to seek another friend.—Char- 
lotte Chronicle. 


* * € 


Negro Republican Chairman in South 
Carolina. 


The Republican State convention 
met last week to elect a State Chair- 
man and re-organize the executive 
committee. The only contest in the 
convention was the selection of a 
chairman. The faction led by John 
G. Capers, supported Edmund H. 
Deas, a negro, who was elected by 
a vote of 88 to 26 over John R. Tol- 
bert, supported by a faction headed 
by District Attorney Ernest F. Coch- 
ran. Capers and his friends were in 
complete control of the convention. 
It was decided not to put out a State 
ticket. 


* * * 
The “Iowa Idea” of Tariff Reform 
Wins Out. 


Albert B. Cummins, who for the 
past five years has been Governor 
of Iowa, has also fought the rail- 
roads, which there, as in Wisconsin, 
had been reputed to own, through 
the Republican Party, the State 
government. But he still has more 
actively fought the high protective 
tariff, launching in 1901, when he 
made his first contest for the gov- 
ernorship, the now famous “Iowa 
Idea.” This idea is that the high 
tariff is the ‘‘mother of trusts and 
shelter of monopoly,’’ and that its 
immediate and drastic modification 
is the duty of the hour. Secretary 
Shaw, who heads the opposite fac- 
tion of the party, fought the “Iowa 
Idea’ vigorously in 1901, and in 
1903, though he did not oppose Cum- 
mins’ renomination, succeeeded in 
keepingthe platform ‘‘stand pat.” 
This did not prevent the Governor 
from putting in a word for his “‘idea’”’ 
whenever the opportunity occurred, 
as when last October he declared: 
‘All the graft of all the insurance 
companies from the beginning, can- 
not equal one-fifth the amount of 
which the people are robbed every 
year by excessive tariffs.” 

Governor Cummins had - served 
two terms, and the ‘“stand-patters”’ 
thought they had had enough of 
him; so this summer they put up 
George D. Perkins, of Sioux City, 
and Secretary Shaw went home to 
take care of his nomination. Mr. 
Perkins is a conservative, a friend 
of J. W. Blythe, the general counsel 
of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, who appeared 
prominently in the former cam- 
paigns against Cummins. The con- 
vention was held August 1, and Gov- 
ernor Cummins was a third time 
successful. Secretary Shaw succeed- 
ed again in pruning the platform, 
but this is hardly a gratifying vic- 
tory for one of his presidential as- 
pirations; and the ‘Iowa Idea” will 
probably be set to music in the next 
campaign.—Country Gentlemen. 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15, 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s og sities : 








buying and selling in this State of 
futures, and if signed by Governor 
Terrell, which is reported to be a 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY ROGRE 








‘Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honest is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


10 Choice Pigs for sale from Bertha, No. 
90965. Prices $5.00. First check gets first 
choice. JNO. P. ALLISON, 

Cedar Grove (Route 1), N.C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Begs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 

ARM, West Durham, N. C. 








Sunny Home Farm 
i Rc cmIRCERD eh EE. 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
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OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Suitan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to maxe 
room for spring calves will make specia) 
prices on bull calves from five to {ey 
months old. All stock shipped guaran. 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. Cc. 














































































The Trend of Prices 
— — Products Outlined fc 


WH bse ei me - Packing. Farmer Readers. 
ouse Products, Especially if EE 
you Live in the Country? hee aaa da 


PLACE YOUR ORDER Now FO! ' 
rh paar whe 19¢, on fresh stock. Loc 
will do better before tl] 


Poland China or Mam. §7°, <0! srs, e«« 
moth Black Pigs, 


18c. per dozen. The cx 
of large Western eggs 
for Fall delivery, and raise your own i= June. 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


Poultry.—Spring  ¢) 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 


well all last week. M: 
tive. 17c. per pound 
Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 


BERKSHIRES | 


fowls are selling very 

45c. each, 10c. per pi 
25ce.@35ec. each. 

We have pigs from 

the best of register. 

stock for sale at 


Melons.—Market acti 
db 3 * P 
argains quality and size. 


Cottage Grove Farn fm Cabbage—rThe mark 


Greensboro. N.C Over stocked most of 
Prices range from $1. 














better. The docks are 
ons, but the prices a 
he boatmen are m: 
sales—7c.@15c. each, 




















RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. . 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only fiock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing 


J. c. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. C. 


p ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stam) for catalogue and 
prices to 5, A. ITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


o the dump. Market 
er this week. 


FORSALE 
mR i Onions.—Market fir 


Registered Berkshire Boars and|f™—ec2VY—$1.00 per bus 
Sows from Prize Winners. stock. 

Potatoes.—Market ac 

PURE BRED fgand Irish potatoes. 

4 Irish Potatoes.—Fan 
ee Se ae ee #92.00; No. 1 choice, $ 
i 1.25@ $1.50; mixed 
pulls, $1@ $1.25. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Hay 
2.75@$3.25; choice, $ 
vellows, fancy, $2.50@$ 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 
2.50; reds, fancy, $2 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 2.25. 








White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five Very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Oo ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 


$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this bree for 
ab jon the West they would cost you from $40 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAmM’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HOLLY, - - - NoRTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young J 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland Chia. aan 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

TP. Bs RASWELL, 


Battleboro, * ” ~ North Carolina, 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready f 
shipment in June and July, also a few ssex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 





Fruit.—Peaches are | 
zia crop has been clean 

few small lots comin 
@$2 per crate. rape 
g in better condition, | 
per crate. Lots of pr 
market this week and 
ro lower, $3@$4 per b 
pples are wanted. } 
Oo. 2 green stock on 
2.50 per barrel. F: 
yould sell well. 
SMOKED MEATS 















RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘“MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- | 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black |®@ 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. i 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our s cial ty this 
season. a wi ted 










































Hams— 

Fancy, per pound ---.-.--- 
Choice, per pound _-__.-._. 
Common, per pound_-__-_- 
shoulders and Sides— 
Fancy, per pound-____-_.. 
Choice, per pound -_-_-__--. 
Common, per pound--____. 
Jowls, per pound --__--_.. 






























































PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 
caine dcicceniciiniiadmanisinins 
CR aan n 
HIDES 










Market active. 

yry flint, per pound--_.-__...-- 
Ury salt hides, per pound_-_.- 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb__- 
Hreen salted, per pound-_--_---- 
Hreen hides on ‘ ; 
OE eee 
— Dry calf, per pound -_______--- 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS A 


5B. W. Va. steers, per pourd--- 
5. W. Va. heifers, per Ib__----- 
5. W. Va. cows, per Ib --____--- 
- C. and Va. steers, per Ib_-- 
. C. and Va. cows, per Ib____- 
fedium and thin cattle, per! 
lik calves, medium, per Ib. - 
ilk calves, fancy, per Ib----- 
es, TE 






































VALLE VIEW FAR 


W. E. SHIPLEY, Prop., 
VALLE cRUCIS, N. © 


HEREFORDS, as good as they grow 
YOUNG COWS, with Calves by side, aué 
safe in calf again, and BULLS, good enoug 
to head any herd. 

‘ SHROPSHIRES, bred for Woo! and M 
on. 





































www mr mr we wee | - ee ee eee 


Sheep, per Ib --- 

















L. G. JONES, 





R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Tobaccoville, - -*  «¢ North Carolina. 





Satis.action guaranteed. Corresponds Joate (mot wanted) --..-.....--- 


invited. 
















16, 1906. 
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The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 
Farmer Readers. 


Norfolk, Va., August 13, 1906. 

Eggs.—Market advances to 18c.@ 
19c, on fresh stock. Looks like prices 
will do better before the week ends. 
The cold storage egg dealers are 
moving some of their stock at 17¢c.@ 
isc. per dozen. The coolers are full 
of large Western eggs stored away 
in June. 

Poultry.—Spring chickens _ sold 
well all last week. Market very ac- 
tive. 17c. per pound or 20c.@35ce. 
each were the popular prices. Old 
fowls are selling very slow, 35c@ 
45e. each, 10¢c. per pound. Ducks 
25c.@35c. each. 

Melons.—Market active and prices 
better. The docks are full of mel- 
ons, but the prices are good and 
the boatmen are making quick 
sales—7c.@15c. each, according to 
quality and size. 

Cabbage.—The market has been 
over stocked most of the week. 
Prices range from $1.50 per crate 
to the dump. Market will be bet- 
ter this week. 

Onions.—Market firm. Receipts 
heavy,—$1.00 per bushel on good 
stock. 

Potatoes.—Market active on sweet 
and Irish potatoes. 

Irish Potatoes.—Fancy, No. 1, 
$2.00; No. 1 choice, $1.75; No. 2, 
$1.25@$1.50; mixed No. {= and 
bulls, $1@ $1.25. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Haymans, fancy, 
$2.75 @$3.25; choice, $2.50 @ $2.75; 
yellows, fancy, $2.50 @$2.75; choice. 
$2.50; reds, fancy, $2.50; choice, 
$2.25. . 

Fruit.—Peaches are scarce. Geor- 
gia crop has been cleaned up. Only 
a few small lots coming in. $1.25 
@$2 per crate. Grapes are arriv- 
ing in better condition, $1.25 @$1.50 
per crate. Lots of pears on the 
market this week and prices will 
zo lower, $3@$4 per barrel. Good 
apples are wanted. Nothing but 
No. 2 green stock on the market, 
































$2.50 per barrel. Fancy apples 

would sell well. 

SMOKED MEATS. 

Hams— ; 
Fancy, per pound 20@21 
Choice, per pound ------.-------- 18©20 
Common, per pound---__---------- 15@17 

Shoulders and Sides— 
Fancy, per pound---------.------ 1244@13 
Choice, per pound --------------- 12@12% 
Common, per pound-----------.-- 10@12 
Jowls, per pound .._...__.......- 6@7 

PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 

OS ee en 3; @—— 

Birietiy prime ._..........-... 2B4@ 

Prime on -... 24@ -——— 

Machine picked ----.--..------- 2 @ 24 

Bunch 3K@ 3% 

Low grades sine ae 

Spanish = ccs pEsOD $1.10 

HIDES. 
Market active. 

Dry flint, per pound-__-.-....... 19@ 

Dry salt hides. per pound._.... 18 @ 

Dry, damaged hides, per lb---- 7 @ 

Green salted, per pound-------- 114@ 

Green hides 10 @ 

ST IUD nesceerarsigherinennacimnmiaane 85 @ 1.00 

Dry calf, per pound ----_------- 18 @ 





CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 


S. W. Va. steers, per pourd.... 3%@ 4 
S. W Va. heifers, per lb--...... 3 @ 





S. W. Va. cows, per Ib ---------- 24@ 3 
N.C. and Va. steers, per Ib--.. 24@ 3% 
N.C. and Va, cows, per Ib__-... 24@ 


Medium and thin cattle, perlb 1%4@ 2 
sMllk calves, medium, per lb.-. 5 @ 5% 











Milk calves, fancy, per Ib... 4 @ 5 
Yearlings, per ib ................ 24@ 3% 
Lambs 5 @ 6 
Sheep, per lb 3 @ 4 
Goats (not wanted) ------..---. = @ 





WOOL, ETC. 


Wool, free of burrs 
Wool burry Aiton 7 4 18 















































Wool slightly burry____ 
Washed wool, per enor 30 & 
Tallow, per pound ____.._____ 448 
Bees wax 2 @ 
GRAIN, HAY , 
Corn, white ‘ tone 67 @ 
crac —8s & 
racked corn, per bushel....___ 65 66 

Hay—Ohio Michigan and Indi- - 

ana N 0. 1 Timothy in ton 
5 lots from store -_________$19 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay _____- $17.00 @ ———— 
I i -. 14.00 
Heavy mixed._____........-.... 16.00 @ 16.50 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 12.00 @ 
Oat straw in car _ 10.00 @ 
Bran, per ton, from store _._._ 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middlings, erton,from store 23.00 @ 
Cotton seed meal, per ton____ 30 00 @ 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

store 46 @ 
Oats, No. 2 mixed 43 @ 45 


STAVES. 


Market is strong with good demand. All 
Staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 


Prime Oulls. 


Red oak bhhd. staves__________ $55.00 2.00 
W. O. hhd. staves, light -...__ 95.00 $ E00 
W.O. hhd. ‘staves, heavy.... 115.00 @ _—_ 80.00 
W. O. hhd. heading, light.... 90.00 @ 56.00 
W.O. p'pe staves, light...... 130.00 @ 100.00 
W .O. Coy Staves, heavy --.- 150.00 @ 110.00 
W. O. bbl. staves light._...... 60.00 @ 35.00 
W. O. Octave staves, light... 5000@ 200 


SHINGLES. 


Per 1,000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. Market slow. 
No demand. 





No. 1, heart, split._......_.-:__ $8.50 @ $9.00 
No. 1, sap, split 550 @ 7.00 
No. 1, heart, sawed__.-.______ 8.50 @ 9.00 


RAILROAD TIES. 
First-class white oak ties, f.0. b 




















Norfolk SS @ 

A tom ties ---- 40@ 

Yellow pine 35 @ 
BOARDS, 


Lumber market very dull, . 
No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1,000 feet $ 
No.2 4—4 boards, * “* & 
No. 3 4—4 boards, “ si os 
Edge box boards, ‘‘ 43 ee 
8-inch board, ce ot ess 
10-inch board, - = - 
5—4@6—4 heart No. 1--..-. $30.00 

No 2 26.00 


Szssss 


Kee Sk 
® 
a 


cull etl alld 


COTTON—Tone quiet 
prog | * 10% 
Low Middling 10 1-16 











Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Aug. 13, 1906. 


Prices to-day 104@10% 
Prices this date last year_.-....._____ 1094@105% 
Cottonseed -_ 22 y 











Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 18, 1906. 











Flour— Winter patent -.....---- $4 00 @$4 40 
<3 Spring patents-__..._--.. 430 @470 
W heat—Southern---._-......... 61 @ 738 
Corn—Southern white__...__--- 50 @ 61 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.--....---_- 38 @ 39 
Rye—No. 2 60 
Butter—Fancy imitation ...0 18 @ 19 
Butter—Fancy creamery... .... 2@Q B 
Butter—Store packed ---..----. ll @ 15 
Eggs—Fresh --.. 20 
Cheese--_-_- 11@12 
Sugar—Fine granulated________ 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated_-_-__ 4 80 





Our Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., August 13, 1906. 


There has been very little doing 
on our loose sales this week. The 
receipts have consisted mainly of 
primings, ranging in quality from 
very common to good. Some little 
prime leaf has been selling, as well 
as an occasional lot of old tobacco. 
This latter, however, generally has 
been very undesirable, and much of 
it damaged. 

The sales of new are increasing, 
and within the next several weeks, 
we will probably be selling it quite 
freely. 

Prices on all grades are firm, and 
judging from the sales of the prim- 
ings, we look for a firm market on 
all grades. We think present prices 
are fully justified by condition. 

Common primings are selling at 
from 2c.@4c.; medium at 4c.@6c.; 
good at 6c.@ 9c. 

DIBBRELL BROS., INC. 





,~Our New York Market Report. 


New York, August 13, 1906. 


No changes to note of importance 
in the markets this week. There 
is a big strike ‘‘in evidence” on part 
of the scowmen; these are the men 
who conduct the scows to this city 
from Jersey City on which arg load- 
ed the cars of fruit, vegetables, etc., 
—perishable goods largely, and of 
course immense loss is occasioned 





almost every hour of non-delivery. 
And of course, if the stuff does not 
arrive, the situation is one that will 
have the effect of sending prices 
upward. Supplies of vegetables 
will be sent from Long Island now 
and farmers profit accordingly. But 
the strike is apt to end within a short 
time. a a 2 





Thomas Dixon, Jr., the author, 
has sold his Virginia estate, Elm- 
ington, to a New York broker. 








Pass a Good Thing On. 


P. O. Hanlon, Providence, R. I writes: “I 
ot a box of Tetterine from a Cincinnati 
rummer,and gave part of it to a young 
lady who had tried almost everything to re- 
move Pimples and an eruption from her 
face. Two applications of Tetterine com- 

letely cured her.’’ The best remedy for all 
orms of of skin disease. Get from your 
druggist or send 50c fora box to J. T. SHUP- 
TRINE, Mfr. Savannah, Ga. 


AWAVA)FENGE icc’ — 


Were 2 Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 

Ths cas have no a Sate. Sell direct to user at 

eat} fey factory oriess on 30 days free trial. 

: / We pay ail trotgnt. Catalog shows 37 

cae \\\ere\\\\oe Styles and heights of farm and ay 
' fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Wri 


ROA) ... SOILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Sane as BOX yQ 9WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 














REALIZE 


DO YOU 


the importance of having your 
piano thoroughly and properly 
tuned and repaired by a reliable 
and artistic tuner? 

If you will form a club Io 
to 20 strong whom you will 
guarantee to have their pianos 
tuned or repaired we will send 
one of our fine tuners, and you 
WILL KNOW your PIANO is 
properly tuned. Begin on 
your tuning club at once. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Manufacturer of 
The Stieff and Shaw Pianos. 











Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Mar. 

















Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


BLUE RIBBON ANGORA GOATS AND 
Berkshire Pigs. Extremely low. G. A. RIGGS, 
Apex, N.C 


FOR SALE.—To prevent inbreeding, or 
would exchange for rye, thoroughbred Meri- 
no Ram, three years oid, has averaged 20 
— wool at each clip. Address THOS. 8S. 

ORFLEET, Roxobel, N. C. 


APPLER SEED OATS, fine lot, 80 cents 
per bushel. Directions for planting in open 
furrow to prevent winter killing sent with 
each order. R. W. BIGGER, Concord, N. C., 
Route No. 7. 


WANTED.—A housekeeper and Matron. 
Some one with daughter or sister to educate. 
nn a CLAREMONT COLLEGE, Hick- 
ory, N.C. 


FOR SALE Bs owt Shropshire Ram 
two years old. Address GEO. BOONE, Lum- 
berton, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Two, well breke, Coon, Opos- 
sum or Mink Dogs. Address J OHN J. LAS- 
SITER, Rich Square, N.C. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino Rams 
and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL ARCHER, 
Statesville, N.C. 
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Whatever else you get, get dependability. 
Get an engine you know will respond when 
you Call upon it. 

Whether you want it for operating farm 
machines or for shop work, make it a 
first requirement that your engine shall 
not be of the kind that goes on a strike 
when you need it most, 


I. H. C. 
ENGINES 


Equipped for either 


Gasoline or Alcohol 


meet this first great demand more per- 
fectly than any other. We invite you to 
call upon us for the proof, 

Economy of running, Simplicity, Ease 
of operating, Power in generous quantity— 
these are essential; make them only second 
to your first requirement of sureness. 

Every one of them is to be found in the 
I. H. C. Engines. : 

It will pay you to investigate on your 
own account and know these things of your 
own knowledge before you buy. 

Several styles of vertical and horizontal 
engines, and many convenient sizes—a line 
of engines adapted to all kinds of duties, 

Callon the nearest International Agent 
or write for Catalogue. 


International Harvester Co. of America 
(Incorporated. ) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 












WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Corn Harvester 


AT HALF PRICE TO QUICK BUYER 


A Corn Harvester and Binder and Four- 
roll Shreder for sale at half price. Machin- 
ery ALL NEW. Reason for selling made 
known toapplicant. F.o. b. Lewiston. 


J. W. SPIVEY, Lewiston, N. C. 


FIsFH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. I[llustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
ei 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 











Ifyou want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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A ET ESET” 4 Safe, Specay, and Positive Cure 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
=~ place of = ee B sad nw or ceverss cata 

emoves ail Bunches or emishes es 

Set RSEDES ALL acyl amwe$ 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scwr or blem: 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.58 per bottle, Soid by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
ite use. Send for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WIBLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 




















e:: Kills every fly it 
strikes, when either of 
-’ our patent sprayers is used; 
ma. keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal sfock protector, abselute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Hen all seres, prevents con- 
} tagious diseases; used by 
same dairymen since 188 
+ Wy because it protects cows in 
_N) pasture from all thsect pests 
onger than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much fiesh. 
No lice in poultry heuse or any place it is sprayed. If 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express-office. = returned if 
cows not protected. Free a — bes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. 
Bhoo-Fly Mts. 9. 1026 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
emma Lnows from experi¢ace SHOO-F LY is O. fe 


RALEIGH — 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COBPER BRGS., PROPS. 


‘MONUMENTS. 
IRON FENGE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


























Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Exeursion. 


Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 


Point Comfort, etc....... $ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 
ee NG cab oe ace ee a ee 13.25 


Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 13.25 


New York, N. Y., O. D. S. 8. 


NG si a binges we oes aires wckon bones 22.25 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Pe. Wes Takk kis da oases 24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 

Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $8.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N. C... ..... 7.80 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 ey 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
| ES 6 rr 5.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
Beery, Fe. CG. 2 ....0.00% 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please | 


mention this paper. 





Hay Rube Talks Uv Farming. 


Mister Editur: I reckon farmin’ 
iz wun uv the pursutes uv the hu- 
man race that iz about az old az the 
hills, an’ about az much uv an up an’ 
down bizzness. Very few _ peeple 
know it iz a curse, an’ J] didn’t, nuth- 
er, although I had often wundered 
why it wuz that ‘‘man wuz made tu 
mourn’’—or tu farm. But I sarched 
the Scriptures an’ found how it hap- 
pened: I read in the third chapter uv 
Genisis whar the Lord made Adam 
an’ Eve an’ set ’em up in bizzness in 
a Garden Beautiful that wuz called 
Eden. Now, the Adam’s never had 
tu wurk enny. At leisure they cud 
stroll along through the shady arch- 
ades in the pristine freshness uv 
their own primeval forest, an’ breathe 
an atmosphere that wuz fragrant with 
the perfume ov flowers; splash in the 
river uv Eufratees, or play with the 
uther animals in the zoological gar- 
dens—jist az they pleazed. They 
wuz livin’ the Simple Life, an’ az fer 
dressin’ up, they dun’ jist about like 
the poor benighted Hindoo duz— 
made their skindoo. As fer food, 
they wuz very likely vegatarians an’ 
all they had tu do tu prepare a meal 
wuz jist about like them gol dinged 
trampers do when they get among the 
frute groves out in Suthern Cali- 
forny-—sleep under a tree at nite an’ 
git up an’ shake their breakfast off 
in the mornin’. They wuz told tu 
help they selves tu all the frute in the 
Garden ’xeept wun partickler kind. 
But they looked good tu Adam, an’ 
he broke over. And evry time I 
stroke my own Adams apple in my 
throte it makes me indignant tu think 
that Adam wuz sich a chump tu play 
wild like he did, or rather let the de- 
vil an’ a woman play him, an’ git the 
hull human race intu misery fer- 
ever an ferever. But he wuz wun 
uv them kind that didn’t know a 
goo thing when he seed it, an’ he— 
oh, well, it’s dun an’ dun now an’ its 
too bad— it’s: paradise lost! Waal, 
the Lord wuz angry with Adam an’ 
He told him that cursed wuz the 
ground fer his sake, an’ that there- 
after he must eat bread out uv the 





sweat uv his face. He told him tul 


vamoose out uv the Garden an’ tu go 
back tu the ground an’ till it, an’ 
that in sorrow he should eat uv that 
frute all the days uv his life. An’ 
then the Lord placed an’ angel on 
gard lest he come back an’ eat uv the 
tree uy life an’ liv ferever. Jist think 
uv it! Whut if he had, an’ all the 
sons uv Adam wu’d had tu liv fer- 
ever, an’ on a farm! 


All through the _ silent senturies 
frum the time when Adam muz made 
tu go clod-hoppin’ fer a livin’, an’ 
on by the day when Maud Muller 
raked the meadows sweet with hay, 
poets have tickled the farmer’s ears 
with songs uv the soil, an’ city fokes 
hav bewildered an’ suffused his sun- 
blistered an’ dust-befoggled brain 
wito visions uv the Country Beauti- 
ful; an’ artists hav transcribed on 
canvas the faultless vistas ov farm 
scenes until the poor feller almost 
wishes he cu’d liv on wun uv them. 
Az fer me, farmin’ has been an alter- 
native an’ not a passion, fer I never 
had sense an’ cents enuff tu do enny- 
thing else. But I reckon sumbody iz 
got tu farm tu fulfill the Scriptures, 
fer it iz a curse an’ we hav got tu 
eat our bread out uv the perspiration 
uv our faces, an’ in more or less sor- 
sow all the days uv our life, if we liv 
that long an’ stay on a farm. 


We hav been livin’ fer a long time 
under whut I call the epok uv Dis- 
tressive Farmin’. But we aire goin’ 
tu wake up, for Roosevelt says so. 
He says the time iz comin’ when the 
“big dogs’’—the Blenheim Pups— 
who aire dressed in fine linens, must 
bow tu we Common Curs—with a 
patch on our britches. But we got tu 
wake up. 


We've got tu shake our old tradi- 


tions that the only thing fer the South 
iz the “gunny sack”? or one horse 
“nigger an’ a mule.” They aire whut 
keeps us the laffin’-stock uv the civil- 
ized wurld. It looks cruel, but we’ve 
got tu give ’em the can. We aire 
goin’ tu use bigger plows an’ bigger 
teams; hire whight men, or if we 
can’t git ’em, a Sweede or sumthing 
else will do. We must do more wurk 
an’ less talk; take off that white col- 
lar, an’ make farmin’ a bizzness in- 
stid uv a plaything. Eleven hours 4 
day iz a plenty fer a day’s wurk, if 
we hav a good, pert hired hand that 
will take a ded ernest interest in our 
wurk, but if he don’t fill all our rea- 
sonable ’xpectations, he should be 
told tu fill his coat an’ hike out. 

The greatest need uv the farmer iz 
tu wiggle along and ketch up with his 
livin’, so he kin buy his livables with 
the ‘‘mazuma.’’ Then sum uv them 
aspin’ graspin’ ‘‘time stores’ will 
melt intu oblivion an’ the country 
will bloom forth wunce more. with 
the frutes uv the Garden uv Eden. 

Then let us jine the ‘‘Assassina- 
tion,’ fer it has helped. Personally, 
I have little sympathy in common fer 
trusts, unions, systems, associations, 
corporations, combines an’ sich, but 
ever since I purty nigh got soaked 
with a brick in Chicago last summer 
fer acting like I wanted tu take a 
union teamsters plaee, I have the 
greatest respect fer unions an’ think 
evrybody shu’d belong tu wun fer 
protection. HAY RUBE. 

Scotland Co., N. C. 





Public But Not Political Questions. 


Two of the most important meas- 
ures that are now before the people 
of North Carolina are good schools 
and good roads. That both are bene- 
ficial to any community everyone ad- 
mits. The only difference of opinion 
appears to be as to the question of 
issuing bonds or increasing taxation 
for their construction and support. 
That is a matter, however, that 
should be fought out on its own 
merits and not be dragged into the 
political arena. 

One of the most unfortunate ten- 
dencies in the public life of the State 


‘is the inclination evinced by many to 


make all public questions party 
questions, even though the lines of 
demarcation between the parties have 
have absolutely no bearing on the 
question at issue. “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Ceasar’s, 
and unto God the things that are 
God’s,”’ is advice given us from the 
highest source, and until we heed 
it and divorce from politics matters 
of a purely local or economic nature, 
we, aS a people, can never give to 
these matters the calm, thoughtful 


.consideration they deserve. 


As it is with roads and schools, so 
it is with regard to other matters. 
A Democrat and a Republican are 
apart on certain theories of govern- 
ment, but that disagreement should 
in no way make either less solicitous 
for the moral, mental and material 
advancement of the State to which 
both owe allegiance. 

The man, no matter what his poli- 
tics may be, who seeks to becloud 
non-political questions by dragging 
them into politics deserves the con- 
demnation of his neighbors. We 


‘should be big enough to differ with 


another man on certain questions and 
yet fight shoulder to shoulder with 
him for certain other things of which 
we both heartily approve.—Greens- 
boro Industrial News. 
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FARMER’S 
SON 


a= IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 
is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker searchin 
for competent office help. Someo 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 

Let us train your son for a life 
where promotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 


our catalogue if you will write our 
nearest college. - 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HoOvUsTON, TEX. 
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Mill Operators||right. We strive to exce/ and please. 

Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us 
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Simplex hoarse power press, lightest, 
simplest press built. Great strength, 
bales anything. four to eizht tonsa Cay. Full guar 
antee. Posta! us te-day fur free catalogue. 


Reed Mig. Co., 17 Fulford St.. Kaiamazoo, Mich. 
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change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


- CHATHAM MANUFACTURING C0., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
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The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 








The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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AN OLD-TIME ME! 

















xVI.—‘*‘Put My Little Sh 
(Sent by a Progressive Farm: 


Mother dear, come bath 
head, 
For I’m growing very w 
Mother, let one drop of wa 
Fall upon my burning ¢ 
Tell my loving little schc 
That I never more will pl: 
Give them all my tops; b 
Put my little shoes away. 


Chorus: 


I’m going to leave you, m 
So remember what I say, 
And oh, won’t you please, 1 
Put my .little shoes away? 


Santa Claus, he gave then 
With a lot of other things, 
And I think he brought an 
With a pair of golden win; 
Mother, I will be an angel 
By perhaps another day, 

So you will then, dearest 
Put my little shoes away. 


Soon the baby will grow I: 
Then they’ll fit his little fe 
Oh! he’ll look so nice an 
When he walks along the s 
Now, I’m getting tired, m« 
Soon I’ll say to all good-d 
Please remember what I t 
Put my little shoes away. 





A FABLE FROM AEs 


XVI.—The Bald Kni; 


A certain Knight, who w 
oO conceal his baldness, was 
ing one day. A sudden gus! 
arried away his wig, and sl 
bald pate. His friends all 
heartily at the odd figure ] 
Dut the old fellow, so far fr 
ut out, laughed as heartily 
them. ‘Is it any wonder,’’ 
that another man’s hair | 
keep on my head, when 
wouldn’t stay there?” 





THE SNOWBIRD.* 


Dur Little Feathered Winte 
Described by Prof. Pear 


It is usually near to } 
hen we first see them ir 
arolina. This year I went 
oods and _ fields looking 
Snowbirds, as is my custom, 
ber 15th, and continued to 
day thereafter until they c 

as not until the evening of 
hat I was rewarded for m 
fulness. While returning ho 
le before sundown, four Db: 
Dp from among the _ weed 
roadside when they had be 
ing, and perched in some ced 
y. They positively refused 
unspection and my _  inquis 
S00n caused them to fly away. 
Slimpse I had, and by their 
knew them to be snowbirds, 
{ the season. They wer 
species called eastern snow 
Junco hyemalis. Two days 1 
ers were seen, and by the tim 
elapsed they had become a 

During the winter they ar 
the most characteristic and a 
Species of birds which inh: 
oor-yards and fields anc 
They keep together in flock 
times fifty or a hundred be! 
at atime. Sparrows often fi 
them. The white on the o 
feathers is distinctly noticeat 
the bird flies; and is a good 
look for when endeavoring tt 
fy it. The white patches, con 
With the dark, slaty color of | 


_—_—— 


eI 

Girom “Stories of Bird Life,” b: 

Bn ert Pearson. Published by B. 

Parnenco: . Reprinted in The Pr 
mer by special permission. 
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~ YOUNG PEOPLE 








AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


XVI.—"Put My Little Shoes Away.”’ 
(Sent by a Progressive Farmer Reader.) 


Mother dear, come bathe my fore- 
head, 

For I’m growing very weak, 

Mother, let one drop of water 

Fall upon my burning cheek. 

Tell my loving little school-mates 

That I never more will play; 

Give them all my tops; but, mother, 

Put my little shoes away. 


Chorus: 


I’m going to leave you, mother; 

So remember what I say, 

And oh, won’t you please, my mother, 
Put my little shoes away? 


Santa Claus, he gave them to me 
With a lot of other things, 

And I think he brought an angel 
With a pair of golden wings. 
Mother, I will be an angel, 

By perhaps another day, 

So you will then, dearest mother, 
Put my little shoes away. 


Soon the baby will grow larger, 
Then they’ll fit his little feet, 

Oh! he’ll look so nice and cunning 
When he walks along the street. 
Now, I’m getting tired, mother, 
Soon I’ll say to all good-day, 

Please remember what I tell you: 
Put my little shoes away. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


XVI.—The Bald Knight. 


A certain Knight, who wore a wig 
to conceal his baldness, was out hunt- 
ing one day. A sudden gush of wind 
carried away his wig, and showed his 
bald pate. His friends all laughed 
heartily at the odd figure he made; 
but the old fellow, so far from being 
put out, laughed as heartily as any of 
them. ‘Is it any wonder,” said he, 


m ‘that another man’s hair shouldn’t 


Fkeep on my head, when my own 
wouldn’t stay there?” 


od 


THE SNOWBIRD.* 





Our Little Feathered Winter Visitor 
Described by Prof. Pearson. 


It is usually near to November 
when we first see them in Central 
Carolina. This year I went into the 
woods and _ fields looking for the 
snowbirds, as is my custom, on Octo- 
ber 15th, and continued to go each 
day thereafter until they came. It 


- was not until the evening of the 28th 


that I was rewarded for my watch- 
While returning home a lit- 
tle before sundown, four birds flew 
up from among the weeds at the 
roadside when they had been feed-. 
ing, and perched in some cedars near 
by. They positively refused a closer 
inspection and my _  inquisitiveness 
soon caused them to fly away. By the 


glimpse I had, and by their notes, I 


knew them to be snowbirds, the first 
of the season. They were of the 
species called eastern snowbird, or 
Junco hyemalis. Two days later oth- 
ers were seen, and by the time a week 
elapsed they had become abundant. 
During the winter they are one of 
the most characteristic and abundant 
species of birds which inhabit our 
*loor-yards and fields and woods. 
They keep together in flocks, some- 
limes fifty or a hundred being seen 
ata time. Sparrows often flock witn 
them. The white on the outer tail 
feathers is distinctly noticeable when 
the bird fiies, and is a good mark to 
look fox when endeavoring to identi- 
ty it. The white patches, contrasting 
With the dark, slaty color of the back 


—... 


“From “Stories of Bird Life,’’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
Reprinted in The Progressive 





Parmer by special permission. 


and tail, make the bird easy to recog- 
nize. 

When the snow comes and covers 
up much of the birds’ food, the stout 
weed stalks still hold their store of 
seeds high above it all, and to these 
the snowbirds are wont to come. They 
alight on the stalks, and by their 
pecking thrash out the seed, which 
are afterwards gathered from the 
snow. 

* oh & 

Sometimes the hunt for food be- 
comes a most serious one. In Feb- 
ruary, 1899, a distressing cold wave 
Swept the country. On the 13th a 
sleet came and _ covered the trees, 
wrapping each limb and twig tightly 
as in a blanket. Grass and weeds 
were covered and crushed to the 
earth beneath ts weight. The next 
day the snow fell until it lay deep 
upon the ground. All bird food was 
buried under this merciless sheet of 
ice and snow. The cold was so bitter 
that for two days the thermometer 
constantly hovered near’ the zero 
point. The voices of the birds were 
still, the wind did not blow, and an 
unearthly silence brooded over field 
and forest. The crows which flew eag- 
erly about the country, seeking food, 
did not caw. The nuthatches and 
woodpeckers made no sound, life was 
too serious now for comment. The 
usually noisy Carolina wren neither 
sang nor scolded. The great famine 
of the birds was on, and thousands 
upon thousands perished during those 


awful days. 
* *& *& 


One evening I noticed a snowbird 
fly to the building in which I lived 
and disappear in a slit between the 
bricks near the ground. The next 
evening I sprinkled some _ bread 
crumbs on the snow in front of the 
entrance and watched from the win- 
dow above. About sunset the snow- 
bird appeared. I am not sure that it 
ate any of the bread, although it 
stopped before going in to roost and 
apparently examined the crumbs. 

The next morning I saw a snow- 
bird, which possibly was the same 
one, alight in the snow about sixty 
yards from the house. Several fierce, 
hungry-acting blue jays came moving 
through the grove, silent as ghosts. 
One of them saw the snowbird and 
immediately darted after it. Extreme 
hunger had changed the jaunty, saucy 
jay into a gaunt cannibal. 
ly starved snowbird fled, but within 
fifty feet dropped into the snow. The 
jay was close upon it, when I threw 
up the window, waving my paper and 
loudly shouting a remonstrance. The 
jay paid no heed but pounced upon 
his intended victim. Springing out 
of the door I ran floundering through 
the snow, halloooing as I went. The 
snowbird managed to escape, but its 
weak wings soon gave way and again 
it dropped. The jay alighted near 
and gave it a vicious peck, but I was 
on the scene by this time, and before 
the blow could be repeated had in- 
terfered. The jay retreated a few 
yards and stood in the snow deflantly 
watching me. I strongly urged him to 
leave the country, and emphasized 
my remarks by throwing snow balls 
at his head. I had failed to notice 
where the snowbird went, and so, 
when the jay had retreated, was un- 
able to locate my pet. It did not re- 
turn again to its roost in the brick 


wall. 
* * * 


In the early spring snowbirds begin 
to sing. The song is little more than 
a trill repeated over and over, with 
pleasant monotony; but coming, as 
it does, when few birds are singing, 
and issuing from a nice, gentle bird, 
the few notes are very pleasing to 
hear. My note-book shows me that 
the first one I heard trilling this year 
was on March ist. The birds sang 
nearly every day after that, and on 
the 25th a dozen or more were heard 


The near- f 


at one time outside my window, al- 
though the day was cold and a heavy 
mist was falling. 


* * * 


The Junco is found over the great- 
er part of North America east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the southern 
part of its range it comes only as a 
winter visitor. In the mountains of 
Virginia and the Carolinas it is a 
,resident the entire year. And so when 
the warmth of summer comes, the 
snowbirds of all the Southland retire 
to the North, except those which go 
up into the higher mountains to nest. 
Visit the Junco in his summer home 
and you will find his lodge a simple 
little nest of grass and rootlets hid 
away in a low bush, or in some snug 
spot on the ground; and if the season 
be early you may find in it four or 
five brown-spotted eggs. Here, too, 
you may hear his singing; and his 
short trill of early spring has now 
a deeper, sweeter tone. 


* * & 


Thought Questions. — Does the 
snowbird come in _ your neighbor- 
hood; if s0, when does it appear? 
Will snowbirds eat crumbs and suet 
if they be offered them? Did you 
ever hear a snowbird trill? Snow- 
birds are closely related to sparrows. 
How many kinds of sparrows do you 
know? Where do_ sparrows build 
their nests and what kind of eggs 
do they lay? Where are the places 
to look for sparrows and snowbirds 
—in trees, fields, or flying about the 
sky? 








for Buck Fever 


They'll give youconfidence 
and steady your nerves. 
Always accurate, sure fire 
and hard hitting. 

U.M. C. cartridges are guaran- 
teed, also standard arms when 


U.M. C. cartridges are used as 
specified on labels. 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York 

















A TOOL CABINET FOR THE HOME. 


The reason ordinary home tools become 
nicked and battered sooner than shop tools 
of equal quality is because they are not 
properly kept. 4 

The best tools will be ruined in a short time 
if they are thrown in with others. Each tool 
should have a place of its own se that it will 
not come in contact with another. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets have been de- 
signed containing just the tools that are 
needed in every home, each in a place of its 
own, carefully separated from every other 
tool. 

The cabinet itselfis made of natural Oak, 
beautifully finished and polished, and the 
tools are the very best that are made. 

The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet is the only 
one made which contains a set of trade- 
marked and guaranteed tools, the only one 
that can be bought withoutrisk, Ifanything 
goes wrong with any tool, it will either be 
replaced or money refunded. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and Tool Boxes 
come in different sizes and contain various 
assortments of tools, ranging in price from 
$7.50 to $100.00. 

These Cabinets contain in different num- 
bers and varieties, Saws, Brace, Bits, Chisels, 
Drills, Gimlets, Brad Awls, Scratch Awl, 
Planes, .Hammers, Hatehet, Files, Pliers, 
Drawing-knife, Screw-drivers, Wrenches, 
Nail-set, Reamer, Rules, Squares, Tape 
Measure, Level, and many accessories, such 
as Vise, Clamps, Oilstone, etc. 

Besides the racks for tools, there is ample 
drawer room, so that not only the tools but 
the eniire working outfit may be kept to- 
gether. 

The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet Booklet 
will be sent free to any one by the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis and New 
York, U.S. A. 








~ WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
Saves time. labor and money. 
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A Stong 
Well made 


and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


Gole’s Gombined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


Gevernment tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow 
never freeze out and are nat easily damaged by diy weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce 

"an average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MANUFAGTURING 60., Gharlotte, N. 6. 


By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

For a moderate 

rice we make the 

est that can be got 
at any price. 
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Old Fashioned State Fair 


$35,000.00 
IN MONEY PRIZES TO BE DISTRIBUTED 


Greatest Race Meet of the Year—$7,000.00 in Purses—Trotting 
Pacing, Running Races and a Steeple Chase Every Day. 





NIGHT ATTRACTION 


Richmond Horse Show During Fair Week—Finest Show Horses 
of the Country. $10,000.00 in Cash Prizes. 





Greatest Live Stock Exhibit Ever Held in the South 





Premium List Includes Liberal Money Premiums in Every 
Class—Dairy Herds, Live Stock generally, Sheep and Swine, 
Poultry and Live Stock, Pigeons, Farm Products, Farming Imple- 
ments, Manufactured Articles, Pure Food Exhibit. Elaborate Art 
Department including Needle Work. 


Write for Premium List To-Day 





Reduced Rates on Ali Railroads 


THE VIRGINIA STATB FAIR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Some Bargains in Machinery. 


We have no bargain counter. on 
new machinery, but just now we 
have some _ second-hand articles 
which we want to ge rid of. They 
are three Eagle battery or main belt 
gins used by us two seasons, saws 
sharpened and brushes_ repaired 
where necessary. These gins were 
in our sample ginnery here in Char- 
lotte. As we no longer need a sam- 
ple ginnery, having two large gin- 
neries of our make here in Char- 
lotte to show customers, we have 
taken out the machinery and dis- 
posed of it all except the gins. 

One 9x12 Talbott engine, new 
style, rated at 20 to 25 horse-power, 
overhauled by us and in good condi- 
tion. 

One 10x10 D. June engine, rated 
25 horse-power, overhauled by us 
and now in good running order. 

One 10%x16 Schofield engine, side 
crank, rated 35 to 40 horse-power, 
overhauled by us and in good run- 
ning order. 

At the prices at which this ma- 
chinery will be offered, we think 
that these articles will not be here 


long. 
LIDDELL CoO., 


; Charlotte, N. C. 

Manufacturers of engines, saw 
mills, cotton gin machinery, cotton 
presses, boiler fixtures, etc. 





New Engine and BoilerCatalogue 


James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, Ohio, have issued a very 
handsome and complete new 52 page 
catalogue, illustrating and describ- 
ing their line of Steam Engines and 
Boilers. The details of construction 
are plainly shown and fully explain- 
ed, and the catalogue is one that 
should be in the hands of any pros- 
pective purchaser of work in the 
Steam Power line. A copy will be 
furnished free to prospective buy- 
ers, stating their wants, and address- 
ing the Company as above. 

In writing for this catalogue please 
request Catalogue “O.’’ 





The offer “A $1 Book for 6c.” 
on page 10 of last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer, is a good thing, and 


we hope many readers will take ad-_ 


vantage of it; but readers will please 
observe that orders should be ad- 


dressed not to The Progressive 
Farmer, but to “Farm _ Science, 
care of International Harvester 


Company, Chicago, III.” 











SPOTLESS 








E OFFER THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAIN because we want to introduce our 
HARNESS DEPARTMENT to you and 

start you to buying your Leather Goods direct from 

the Factory where you can get the best at a low 
cost. We know that we have the BEST AND 

CHEAPEST Harness in the market and that you 
will save money by placing your orders with us. 


WE GUARANTEE" ™ 


that only HIGH-GRADE LEATHER is used in 
our wad and that the WORKMANSHIP and 
FINISH are unsurpassed by any other Harness 
Makers in the country. Our SPOTLESS HAR- 
NESS is noted for its utiful FINISH as well as 
forits GREAT STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 


———ee SPECIFICATIONS 


SADDLE—full padded, 2h inch.; SHAFT 
TUGS—¥% inch. doubled and stitched, % in. point; 
GIRTHS—two, one ¥ inch, one % inch; TURN- 
BACK x rinch. creased; BREECHING—1 6 
inch, folded, TET tugs, 4 inch layer, Bar Buck- 
les; BREECHING STRAPS, 3. inch, Union 
io Buckle; V-shaped, 2 % inch Neck Piece and 
i nch Traces; ROUND DOCK, HIP STRAP— 
x 45inches flat, creased. 


BRIDLE—% x % inch Flat Winker Brace, 
Bar Buckles; REINS—¥ inch Leather, Snaps on 
Ends; TRIMMINGS, XC. 


PLEASE WRITE US IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 
ANYTHING FURTHER ABOUT THIS HARNESS. * 































SPOTLESS CO., Inc. 
Box 364 A. C. Richmond, Va. 






A FARMERS’ COMMITTEE SAYS 
TUBULAR IS WORLD’S BEST 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Self Oiling 

Ball Bearing 
Enclosed Gears 
CLEANEST SKIMMER 
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Low Can 
Lightest Bowl 

Simplest Bowl 

QUICKEST CLEANED 






The Tubuiar 


_ Acommunity of farmers and dairymen recently united and appointed a com- 
mittee of six wide awake farmers to thoroughly investigate cream separators and 
decide which is best. d 

Why? Simply because they were convinced that cream separators pay, and 
wanted to know the best before buying. The committee requested all leading 
separator representatives to meet the committee and show their machines. 

, Why did they do that? Because the committee wanted to find out positively 
which separator actually is best. They didn’t want to take anybody’s word for it, 
but wanted to see all reliable separators side by side and decide for themselves. . 

When that committee met, many farmers were present waiting the decision. 
The committee carefully examined the different separators, and unanimously de- 
cided that the Sharples Tubular Cream Separator is best, excelling all others in fif- 
teen essential points. P ae 2 

The members of the committee backed up their decision by buying for them- 
selves six No.6 Sharples Tubular Cream Separators right on the spot—one Tubular 
for each farmer on the committee. Chix mane : 

What did that mean? ‘That this investigation had absolutely satisfied the 
committee that the Sharples Tubular is the best cream separator built—the best in 
every way. If you buy a Sharples Tubular, you will get the world’s best separator. 

It isto your advantage to learn all about this committee—its decisinn—and 
the world’s best separator. Write for our handsome, complete catalog C 283, with 
leaflet and the committee’s sworn statement telling all about it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO.,_ .. 


Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER, PA. Chicago, Ill. 


How About Your Cotton Seed ? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOUR GIN 

and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 
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BUY YOUR SEEDS of HEMPSTEAD LONG 

Direct from the Grower, FRANCIS BRI LL, ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

Pioneer of the Cabbage Seed industry of Long Island, 1870,and the only one engaged 
therein having a Practical Knowledge of Seed Growing. The very finest strains of 


LONG ISLAND CABBAGE SEED, AMERICAN CAULIFLOWER SEED 


and other Choice Stocks for Truckers and Market Gardeners. Prices reasonable. 
Quality Positively Unexcelled. Send for a price list. Address as above. 


















TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 


We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. If wanting in 
1,000 lots ask for special prices. i 














Chattanooga Nurseries, ~ 








Chattanooga, Tennessee. 








- HAY PRESS $60.00. 


Think of it! A complete full circle two 
stroke, one-horse Hay Press that does the best 

of work, for $60.00. Has large capacity and 
light draft; is strictly up-to-date; full weigh! | 
bales. Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. Fully guaranteed. Buy from us and 

get more for your money. We are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Hay Presses in 9% 
the South. rite for free catalogue. / 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Chattanooga, Tenn. 















| MILK FEVER OUTFIT 
For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it 4s wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 




















The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do asthey promise. When writi28 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please *& 
member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





. THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 
Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ee 


Solid and Insertec ) 
Saws in stock and « 
Factory prices. 

Write for our Catalog’ aks 


wo 
SALA Midesace, ©“ 


soth Ff 
id at / 
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OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try § AWS 
them. Mfd. by 
: SALEM IRON WORKS 
* Winston-Salem, N. c. 
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